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SONGS OF THE SEA. 
BY W. M. 


People who live upon the land 
generally suppose that a sailor at 
sea is the lively, merry and 
thoughtless fellow whom we oc- 
casionally see in the cities on the 
sea-coast. The sailor at sea is 
generally a grave, thoughtful fel- 
low, intent upon his duty, and 
seldom even smiling in the pres- 
ence of his officers. The com- 
mon sailor enjoys the pleasures of 
song and story in his own quar- 
ters where he messes and sleeps. 
Here are told those interminable 
<‘varns,” narratives of danger and 
adventure, stories of shipwrecks 
and ghosts, and here are sung the 
songs of the sea. Many of these 
are the immortal songs of Dibdin, 
the lyric poet of sailors,—songs 
whose effect in encouraging the 
patwiotic spirit of the British navy 
was recognized in the highest cir- 
cles of England. 

The lyric of the sea and the 
song of the sailor is as old as his- 
tory itself. From the days when 
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the Argonauts rowed in unison to 
the charmed melodies of Orpheus, 
the sailors of ancient Greece ceas- 
ed not to enliven with song the 
labors of the oar. They chanted 
hymns on going into battle, and 
sang songs in honor of victory. 
The sea victories of modern times 
have been celebrated in verse. The 
‘* Battle of the Baltic,” by Thomas 
Campbell, will continue for ages 
to tell of Nelson and the North. 

Charles Dibdin was the poet 
par excellence of the British navy. 
He not only sung of the naval 
heroes of England, but of the 
common sailor and the sailor’s 
life, hissloyalty, courage and his 
devotion. Nearly all of Dibdin’s 
songs are pervaded by a wholesome 
moral tone. 

**Poor Jack, quoting the chap- 
lain, says:— 


—‘‘let storms e’er se oft 
Take the topsails of sailors aback, 
There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up 


aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 
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Few of Dibdin’s songs are sung 
by the sailors of the present day. 
‘*Old Tom Howlin’” is an excep- 
tion. In this song Dibdin struck 
the right chord, and everywhere 
that English-speaking sailors sail 
the ocean, that song is loved and 
sung. 

How often from the decks of 
men-of-war, or from the fo’castle 
of merchantmen have we heard 
that song float out upon the night: 


‘‘ Here a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowlin’, 
The darling of our crew; 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howlin’, 
For death has broached him, too.” 


Or what more touching tribute to 
the memory of a departed ship- 
mate than in the lines that fol- 
low :— 


‘His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft.” 


One of Dibdin’s songs, in which 
the reckless nature of the sailor, 
and the riotous character of his 
pleasures are graphically describ- 
ed, is as follows:— 


‘A sailor’s life’s a life of woe, 
He works now late, now early; 
Now up and down, now to and fro; 
What then? he takes it cheerily. 
Blest with a smiling can of grog, 
If duty call, 
Stand, rise, or fall, 
To fate’s last verge he’ll jog: 
The cadge to weigh, 
The sheets belay, 
He does it with a wish: 
To heaye the lead, 
Or to cat-head 
The pond’rous anchor fish; 
For, whilst the grog goes round 
All sense of danger’s drown’d, 
We despise it to a man: 
We sing a little, 
And laugh a little, 
And work a little, 
And swear a little, 
And fiddle a little 
And foot it a little, 
And swig the flowing can; 
If howling winds and roaring seas 
Give proof of coming danger, 
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We view the storm, our hearts at ease, 
For Jack’s t) fear a stranger. 
Blest with the smiling grog, we fly 
Where now below 
We headlong go, 
Now rise on mountains high. 
Spite of the gale, 
We hand the sail 
Or take the needful reef; 
Or man the deck, 
To clear some wreck, 
To give the ship relief. 
Though perils threat around, 
All sense of danger drowned, 
We despise it to a man: 
We sing a little, etc. 
‘*But yet think not our case is hard, 
Though storms at sea thus treat us, 
for, coming bome,—a sweet reward, 
With smiles our sweethearts greet us, 
Now to the friendly grog we quaff, 
Our hearty toast, 
Her we love most, 
And gayly sing and laugh. 
The sails we furl, 
Then, for each girl 
The deck we clear, 
Then three times cheer, 
As we their charms survey. 
And then the grog goes round, 
All sense of danger drown’d, 
We despise .t to a man: 
We sing a little, ete.” 
Dibdin tells the virtues of an- 
other tar, Tom Tackle, who— 
‘“Was noble, was true to his word, 
If merit brought titles, Tom might be a lord; | 
How gayly his bark through life’s ocean | 
would sail! 
Truth furnished the rigging, and honor the 
gale.”’ 


And so of ‘Tom Transom, a sea- 
man sound to the back-bone,” and | 
scores of others. 

In 1803 the British Government ’ 
engaged Dibdin to write a series 


of songs, ‘‘to keep alive the na-| 


tional feeling against the French.” | 
His biographer says: ‘‘His en-| 
gagement ceased with the war he | 
thus assisted in bringing to a glo- 
rious close.” 

The Revolutionary War in our. 
own country gave rise to a few 
naval songs, one of which, ‘‘ Paul 
Jones’s Victory,” was for many 
years a great favorite in the navy. | 
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Memories of the guasi war with 
France are well preserved in 
§ Lruxton’s Victory ”:— 
“Come ye Yankee sailors, with swords and 
pikes advance, 
‘Tis time to try your courage and humble 
haughty France; 
The sons of France our seas invade, 
Destroy our commerce and our trade, 
*Tis time the reck’ning should be paid 
To brave Yankee boys ” 

For many years after the close 
of the war of 1812, such songs as 
“Constitution and Guerriere,” 
*‘Decatur and the Navy,” ‘The 
United States and Macedonian,” 
“The Hornet, or Victory Number 
Five,” contributed very materially 
toward keeping up the popularity 
of the navy. The first-named song 
was very popular in the navy. It 
tells how 

“The Guerriere, a frigate bold, 

On the tumbling ocean rolled, 

Commanded by proud Dacres, 

The Grandee, oh.”’ 
And it ends with the statemeat 
that 
*““The Yankee boys for fighting are the dandy, 
oh,” 

The war with Mexico and the 
late war of the rebellion gave rise 
to very few naval songs. The old 
type of sailor has died out, and 
with him have passed away the 
songs and traditions of the old 
American navy. Of late years the 
sailors do not sing very frequently 
except when on long voyages. 
Many beautiful songs, such as 
““Nancy Lee” and ‘‘ Midship- 
mite,” are never sung at sea, the 
sailors preferring the homely songs 
of the olden time. The working 
songs, heard in the merchant ser- 
vice, are known as ‘‘shanty” 
songs. he word is doubtless from 
the French chanter, to sing. The 
shanty songs are in sets, each of 
which has a different cadence 
adopted for the work to which it 
is sung. There are songs for sheet- 
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ing home topsails, songs for weigh- 
ing the anchor, and for the va- 
rious kinds of sailors’ work. One 
of the most popular working songs 
ROCs sa 

“I’m bound away this very day, 

I’m bound for the Rio Grande, 

Ho you, Rio. 


Then fare you well by bonnie blue bell, 
I’m bound for tue Rio Grande.” 


Another popular shanty song is: 


‘Blow the wan down, oh, 
Blow the wan down, 

Give me some time to blow the wan down.” 

Still another popular song is the 
‘*Homeward Bound” song. The 
scene is laid in Pensacola, and the 
ditty says:— 

“Tt’s off to the sign of the dog and bell, 

It’s there they do good whiskey sell, 

In comes the landlord with his usual smile, 

Saying, go it my boys, it’s worth your while, 

For you know we are homeward bound. 

For you know we are homeward bound.” 

The sailors always work better 
when they are singing. A good of- 
ficer on a merchant vessel sees to 
it that his men sing while at their 
work. If they are silent he will 
sing out, ‘‘make a little music 
there!” or ‘start a song, boys!” 
There is always a leader in the 
singing of the songs, some man 
who possesses a good voice, and 
with whom the songs of the sea 
are familiar. Such men are al- 
ways in demand on merchant 
ships, and are never out of em- 
ployment. The sailor’s songs, 
when we read them in type, or 
even try to sing them, appear to 
us dull and sadly in lack of music; 
yet the sailors sing them in such 
a manner, making all sorts of 
quavers with their voices, and 
making the cadences by hauling 
the ropes and other movements, 
that to the ear of a land-lubber 
the singing is entrancing. These 
songs of the sea are dear to those 
who spend their lives upon the 
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ocean. The story of the Count 
Amaldos is well known; how that 
he heard an ancient helmsman 
sing a wonderful song of the sea, 
and prayed that the old man would 
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teach it to him:— 

‘“Wouldst thou then, the helmsman answered, 
Learn the secrets of the sea? 

Only those who share its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.” 


N. Y. Observer. 


WRECK OF THE “ARCTIC: 


THREE GREAT SERMONS:—DR. ADAMS, DR. STORRS, 


AND DR 

The recent shipwreck of the 
Oregon recalls to mind some cir- 
cumstances connected with an 
earlier and similar disaster, and a 
personal reminiscence. 

On September 27th, 1854, the 
Collins steamship Arctic was run 
into by the steamer. Vesta in a fog 
off Cape Race, and in a few hours 
sunk, carrying the majority of 
those who sailed on her to a wa- 
tery grave. There were some re- 
makable instances of heroism, 
many of contemptible cowardice, 
and escapes from death which are 
hardly paralleled in nautical ad- 
venture. The family of Mr. Col- 
lins, the founder of the line, were 
among the lost. The Captain, 
Luce, who struggled nobly to save 
his passengers, was abandoned by 
his crew, and went down with the 
ship, having his lttle son clasped 
in hisarms. He came to the sur- 
face of the sea with his precious 
charge, only to behold him in- 
stantly killed by a blow from a 
portion of the vessel which was 
thrown against him by a wave. 
With several others, he was finally 
saved, after a terrible experience 
of anxiety and suffering. ‘The 
disaster produced a profound im- 
pression throughout this country 
and England, for many well- 
known families were among the 
lost passengers, and it was the 
first time in the history of steam- 
ship communication between Eu- 
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rope and America that an accident. 
of such a tragic nature, and in- 
volving so great a loss of human 
hie, had occurred. Long accounts 
and narratives of the rescued were 
published in all the papers, and as 
now, multitudes of critics and 
theorists aired their egotism and 
judgment. 

Many sermons were preached 
upon the occasion, some of which 
were most appropriate and elo- 
quent, and all made a wise use of 
the calamity. Among these, three 
are especially fixed in my memory. 
One was by the late Rey. WILLIAM 
ApAms, D.D., whose congregation 
had lost some valued members. 
A part of this discourse was pub- 
lished in the Odserver, and I may 
be allowed to quote a paragraph 
in this connection. He said:—‘‘ It 


would be difficult to conceive of | 


any combination of circumstances 
involving a more complete des- 
truction of high-raised hopes than 
the disaster which has overtaken 
so many within a short distance 
of home. 
the passengers were our own citi- 
ZonS ee Our thoughts after 
recurring to our several personal 
acquaintances naturally alight first 
in order on those most prominent 
in their relations to this commu- 
nity, and most conspicuous again 
by the number and _ greatnes’ of 
their losses. And here a most 
striking singularity arrests our at- 


The great majority of | 
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tention. The men who of all oth- 
ers had exerted themselves the 
most in projecting and executing 
the grand commercial enterprise 
which more than any other was 
the nation’s pride, were involved 
in the greatest amount of suffer- 
ing and loss. That strong, swift 
and trusted argosy which won the 
crown of commerce, the boast of 
great cities, the herald of their 
honored names, the vast apex of 
their laudable ambition, the very 
blossom and perfection of naval 
art; so was it ordained in the com- 
binations of divine Providenee, 
that to these individuals this very 
ship built by their wealth and 
energy, should prove the coffin for 
their own families, the mausoleum 
for so many of their dearest kin- 
dred. In some instances whole 
families were lost together,—love- 
ly in life, in death not divided,— 
neither husband nor wife spared to 
endure the more bitter death of 
surviving in widowhood. In most 
cases, however, families are broken. 
Some member or members were 
left on either shore, and the sor- 
row which is on the sea is echoed 
to-day by many a stricken sur- 
vivor.” 

The two other sermons were 
doubtless especially impressed up- 
on some persons, among whom 
was the writer, by the circum- 
stances under which they were 
heard. 

The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, then, 
as now, one of the most eloquent 
pulpit orators, preached for Dr. 
Blagden in the Old South church, 
in Boston, a sermon upon the loss 
of the Arctic, from the text in 
Jeremiah, xlix: 23, ‘<There is sor- 
row upon the sea.” With rare 
felicity of language he described 
the building of the ship that was 
to brave the elements; the forest 
where her timbers grew; the mines 
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where the iron was dug; the labor 
of many hands; the manifold ap- 
pliances for safety, and speed, and 
comfort, with which the vessel 
was provided; the multitude of 
thoughts and efforts and plans 
that had united in preparing the 
ship. And then the varied inter- 
ests which were embarked, as in the 
autumn month it bore a rich cargo 
from the mother country towards 
our shores. He spoke of the hopes 
of families, the most sacred and 
solemn anticipations, the gifts of 
affection, the prayers and thanks- 
givings, the lives and destinies of 
several hundred individuals, each 
and all bound to many others, 
with which the ship was freight- 
ed. In a few short hours this 
splendid vessel and its varied and 
precious cargo were sunk, and 
scattered as human and material 
wreckage in the deep. ‘‘ There was 
sorrow upon the sea.” 

The sermon awakened the deep- 
est emotions of the soul. The 
briluant rhetoric and the rich 
tones of the speaker bore his 
thoughts with all the power of 
sacred eloquence to the hearts of 
the congregation, and awakened 
pity for the afflicted, a thrill of 
pride for the manhood which had 
been shown in the midst of danger 
and death, and a vivid sense of 
the uncertainty of human life. 

Among the congregation were a 
number of persons who sailed that 
same week from Boston in the 
Cunard steamer Huropa for Liver- 
pool. That line had not been es- 
pecially fortunate. It had_ lost 
one ship on the coast of Nova 
Scotia, and run another hard and 
fast upon Cape Cod, but it was 
able to boast then, as now, that it 
‘‘had never lost a passenger.” 
The same is true to-day of at least 
two other lines. 


We suiled from Boston on a 
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Wednesday, and on Sunday, the 
twelfth day thereafter, reached 
Liverpool, and got to the Adelphi 
Hotel by dark. We had thought 
and talked much on the passage 
of the sermon of Dr. Storrs,—our 
last sermon in America,—and were 
grateful for a safe, and, for that 
time, a speedy voyage. It was 
natural, therefore, to seek the 
house of God and join our thanks- 
givings with those of the congre- 
gation. We entered the-church 
of which the Rey. Dr. RAFFLES was 
so long the pastor, in Liverpool. 
Dr. Raftles was a great autograph 
collector, and a poet; but he was 
also amost eloquent preacher, and 
a devoted Christian. Among his 
congregation were a large number 
of the families of captains and sea- 
faring men. The news of the loss 
of the Arctic had just reached 
England, and the congregation 
which filled the church were in 
instant sympathy with the preach- 
er, when, after a prayer of earnest 
pleading for those bereaved by the 
fresh disaster, he read his text 
from Exodus xv:10, “The sea 
covered them; they sank as lead 
in the mighty waters.” There was 
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Puget Sound is, in many re- 
spects, the most remarkable sheet 
of water in the world. By vol- 
canic action the Olympian Moun- 
tains, which rise between the 
Sound and ocean, were thrown up 
to a great height, and are now 
covered with large fir, pine, and 
other coniferous vegetation, that 
clamber in serried ranks up their 
precipitate sides to the altitude of 
almost perpetual snow, nourished 
by a soil strongly alluvial in its el- 
ements, and bearing the appear- 
ance of sediment deposits. ‘Trees 
grow heavily all over western 
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none of the brilliancy of descrip-| 
tion, nor the felicity of diction | 
which had marked the American | 
preacher, in the discourse of Dr. | 
Raffles. But after a brief recital | 
of the calamity, he turned with} 
an earnestness and pathos which | 
I have rarely heard equalled, to) 
beseech his congregation then and | 
there to become reconciled to) 
Christ, to hide themselves in the | 
Rock of Ages, to flee for refuge to 
the hope set before them in the 
gospel. I had been told the story, 
that a man bent on suicide by 
drowning, had, on the way to the 
dock, been attracted by its light. 
and entered Dr. Raffles’ church, 
where the intense and beseeching 


power of the preacher so wrought | 


upon him that he abandoned his 
purpose and reformed his life; and 
as I listened to the discourse that 
October evening, I could believe | 
the story true. And so ends this 
reminiscence of the Arctic; but 
whenever a noble vessel sinks in 
the sea, I recall that first great 
shipwreck of an ocean steamship, 
and the three great sermons in 
America and England.—Awugus- 
tus, in. N. Y. Observer. 


Washington Territory, chief of 
which are the red, black, and yel- | 
low firs, the latter often attaining | 
a height of three hundred feet. 
and great size, and extensively | 
used in Kastern ship-yards for 


spars; the cedar, yellow and scrub | 


pine, white and yellow spruce, a_ 
singular feature being the almost | 
exclusive prevalence of the conif- | 
ere. The tallest peak of this | 


range is Mt. Olympus, which rises | 


eight thousand two hundred feet 


above the ocean level, and fre- | 


quently holds the winter’s snows 


upon its apex the entire summer. | 


} 


| 
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The greater portion of the country 
west of the Sound is mountainous, 
and covered by Indian reserya- 
tions, or sparsely settled by whites. 
The chief feature of the Sound is 
the great depth of the water and 
number of fine land-locked har- 
bors. The Sound itself is land- 
locked by tall mountain ranges, 
and in addition the numerous 
bays, of which it is largely com- 
posed, are again more surely pro- 
tected by the wooded hills that 
intersect and break it up into 
smaller bodies of water. Almost 
anywhere from Port Townsend to 
Steilacoom the Great Fastern 
could find safe anchorage. 

The most important place on 
Puget Sound is Seattle, a lively 
little town of thirty-five hundred 
inhabitants, situated on a narrow 
strip of land between Elliot’s Bay 
and Lake Washington. Seattle 
has a number of spacious resi- 
dences, brick stores, hotels, and 
banks, and any number of church- 
es and Young Men’s Christian 
Association halls. Seattle also 
boasts gas-works, a sash factory, a 
barrel factory, saw-mills, and a 
railroad. Ships from San Fran- 
cisco, North China, and New Eng- 
land may be seen any time, loading 
coal and ship-timbers at the wharf. 

The history of the Seattle and 
Walla Walla Railroad is as roman- 
tic as its present use,—the trans- 
portation of coal,—will permit. 
Prior to its construction, coal was 
brought along tramways from the 
Renton and. Talbot mines, eight 
miles, to a point on White River, 
and thence to Seattle in barges. 
Growing restive under this slow 
process, in 1876 a few leading 
spirits, prominent among whom 
were Mr. Coleman and Hon. John 
Leary, conceived the plan of this 
road. They were all too poor to 
undertake the enterprise in the 
orthodox way, and to the faint- 
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hearted it was a dream of the un- 
attainable. But the restless spirit 
of American enterprise was arous- 
ed; a small subscription was raised, 
with which the way was cleared 
through the dense forests along 
the banks of the river for three 
miles, when the money gaye out. 
Nothing daunted by these seem- 
ingly insyrmountable obstacles, 
the projectors began to fan to life 
an enthusiasm among the people. 
They appointed a day for picnic- 
ing on the site of the present ter- 
minus. Instead of enjoying the 
dolce far niente under the shades, 
the whole population fell to grad- 
ing the road. Preachers invoked 
a special blessing and burrowed 
down into the soil and roots; law- 
yers laid aside briefs for picks; 
clerks drove the spade into the 
stubborn earth; in fact, every able- 
bodied man and boy caught the 
fever and buckled to the work. 
Every week, upon the day of the 
inception of the work, this strange 
picnic was held, and the grade 
crept slowly through the swamp, 
till, one afternoon, the first three 
miles were ready for the ties and 
rails. Then Mr. Coleman sub- 
mitted a proposition for the com- 
pletion of the road twenty-two 
miles, to Newcastle, which was 
accepted and the work went on 
under his management, slowly 
making its way up the river to the 
Talbot and Renton mines, and up 
the foot-hills of the Cascades; 
and in an almost incredibly short 
period, considering the circum- 
stances, the iron horse came 
screaming down the slopes and 
river flats to Seattle, with a long 
train of coal-cars rattling behind. 
Then the road that is intended to 
climb the Cascades through Sno- 
qualmie Pass, and reach the grain 
fields of the Columbia Valley, be- 
gan. 

Mr. Leary, one of the owners of 
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the road and the Newcastle mine, 
kindly extended to me an invita- 
tion to ride out to that mine. 
No passenger coaches were on, so 
we took seats upon the tender of 
the engine, which running, re- 
versed, gave us a good view of the 
country. Five miles up the river, 
by a sudden turn, we were over- 
looking the valley near the Talbot, 
with Mount Rainier thirty miles 
to the south, wrapped in his man- 
tle of snow. This peak rises with 
startling prominence eleven thous- 
and feet high, leaving the rest of 
the range dwarfed by its side. On 
its peak is acrest of ice older than 
the Iron Crown, whose history 
reaches back till it is lost in the 
dim twilight of fable. It was old 
before Abraham was born; it had 
seen a thousand suns rise, flash 
upon its crest, and set, before the 
dream of the pyramids was born 
in the brain of an ambitious Ram- 
eses, or the first papyrus sail 
swelled to the winds of the Red 
Sea. There it stood, with that 
white crown of antiquity pure as 
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Some twenty-five years ago, when 
the writer was returning from 
China to England, a messmate of 
his, a young midshipman, hailing 
from Belfast, was taken ill of dys- 
entery. ‘The poor young fellow 
battled long with the fell disease, 
but though he possessed a vigor- 
ous constitution, and as brave a 
heart as any man I ever knew, he 
could not shake it off. During 
the last ten days of his illness it 
had been remarked that a huge 
shark followed the ship continu- 
ously; the ill-omened creature was 
first seen over the counter, on the 
same side of the ship where was 
the cabin in which young H 
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when the snows first drifted about 


its inaccessible crest, untouched 


by the adventurous foot of man, © 


and unyexed save by the wing of 
the proudest king of the empyrean, 
basking in a loftier ether. 


The | 


breath of Spring comes not to | 


melt or warm its crest of ice or 


heart of stone, and, Sphinx-like, | 


it looks unchanged upon the ver- 
nal lap of ten thousand summers, 
sleeping in the valley below,—a 
pitiless, bloodless, pulseless, re- 
lentless, immaculate epitome of 
Eternity! Pointing toward this 
white, dazzling Titan, I said to 
a sandy-haired companion in a 
half-worn fur-tipped great-coat:— 
** More appropriate would it have 


been could Napoleon have pointed | 


there and said to his batallions,— 
‘From yonder peak forty centuries 
look down upon you!’” 


‘*Ha-a-ah?” heasked. ‘‘ Punch- 
es up considerable, don’t it? 


Guess you wouldn’t like it in a 
linen duster up thar! ”—James W. 
Oates, in Californian Monthly. 


OF SHARKS. 


lay dying, and indeed just below 
it. 
and men had only to lean over the 
rail, and look long enough, and a 
dim, shadowy form could be seen 
moving stealthily deep down in 
the calm sea. Sometimes it dis- 


appeared for hours; and a hope | 
was expressed that it had taken | 
“But no,” said one of | 
quartermasters, an ancient | 
mariner, who had passed fifty | 


itself off. 
the 


years at sea, ‘“‘the shark would 
not leave it until it had got what 
it had come for;” and the old 
salt jerked his head on one side to 
denote what he meant. The shark 
became the subject of daily dis- 


Every one saw it; and officers | 


hw 
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course, both in the forecastle and 
on the quarter-deck, and its ap- 
pearances were regularly chron- 
icled. Sometimes it rose near the 
surface, and then it sunk low down, 
and looked more horrible in the 
deep stillness of the unfathomable 
sea. All this time the weather 
remained very calm, and we had 
scarcely any wind, though at night 


it sometimes freshened, only to 
die in the morning. 
At length H died, after 


much suffering and a brave strug- 
gle against a “hard fate. Within 
a few hours of his death this fine 
young fellow was buried with all 
the tokens of respect we could 
command. 

That morning the shark was 
seen at his accustomed place under 
the counter, but after the funeral 
he was seen no more, and no one 
on board the ship, either forward 
or aft, could after this gainsay 
the observation of the old quarter- 
master :—‘‘ I told you, sir, he knew 
there was a dying man aboard us. 
Yow ll see no more of him; he’s 
got what he wanted.” 

Entertaining this view, it is not 
surprising that sailors regard the 
capture of a shark as an act of re- 
tributive justice; for even though 
the victim that has fallen into 
their hands may not have feasted 
on a live or dead seaman,—which 
is extremely unlikely, as they nev- 
er miss a chance of devouring hu- 
man flesh,—yet they look upon 
him as the representative of his 
race, and ‘‘serve him out” ac- 
cordingly. 

For several days some sharks 
had followed a ship off the Brazil 
coast, and, notwithstanding every 
effort, the crew could not succeed 
in catching one. At length a 
shark suddenly made a snatch at 
the bait, and was soon plunging 
and lashing his tail in a most furi- 
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ous manner, as he found that he 
had got more than he bargained 
for. It was evident that he had 
taken the hook, and was so far se- 
cured, but still he was but half 
caught, as soon appeared. The 
men on deck ‘‘clapped on” to 
the line, and very soon the crea- 
ture was alongside, but he plunged 
and lashed about so furiously that 
it was found impossible to land 
him on the deck until he had 
somewhat exhausted his immense 
strength. ‘To assist in effecting 
this the mate proposed to harpoon 
him, and in the absence of a prop- 
er instrument took the boat-hook, 
to which he attached a line. After 
a few attempts the mate succeeded 
in plunging the boat-hook in the 
fore-part of the back, when the 
shark by a prodigious ‘effort suc- 
ceeded in snapping the line, and, 
freeing himself from the hook, 
made off with the boat-hook stick- 
ing like a flag-staff out of his 
back. He remained in sight some 
little time, evidently feeling very 
uneasy, and then disappeared; 
but whether he succeeded in dis- 
engaging himself from this un- 
wonted appendage could not be 
ascertained. 

The shark is so voracious that 
in pursuing its prey it will leap 
out of the water, and it also feeds 
on its own species. It has been 
said that on cutting open sharks 
smaller ones have been found in- 
side; for this I cannot vouch from 
personal observation, though I 
have seen a very miscellaneous 
collection of articles extracted 
from the stomach, such as towels, 
tooth-brushes, shoes, half a news- 
paper, and a rope’s-end. The 
shark will devour anything, and 
may be regarded as the scavenger 
of the sea, thus performing the 
same office as the vultures on land. 

The shark produces its young 
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from a sort of egg, the shell of 
which is brown, and resembles 
leather; the egg is of oblong shape, 
with tendrils curling from its cor- 
ners. When the term of hatching 
is fulfilled, the end of the case is 
pushed out by the young shark, 
which measures seven or eight 
inches in length. The flesh is 
seldom eaten, even by sailors whose 
fare for months has been salt meat; 
the flavor is unpalatable, and the 
texture tough and fibrous. The 
Icelanders use the fat, which can 
be kept for a long time, in place 
of lard, and eat it with the pre- 
pared fish. The liver affords a 
good deal of oil, and in Greenland 
the skin is used in the construc- 
tion of canoes. Sharks’ teeth are 
frequently dug up in fossil re- 
mains, and specimens have been 
found of which the enamelled por- 
tion was four and a half inches in 
length, from whence a geologist 
has calculated that the shark 
which owned this tooth must have 
exceeded seventy feet in length. 
In the year 1831 an American 
ship, named the Olympus, anchor- 
ed off the island of Bourbon, in 
the Indian Ocean, and some of 
the sailors obtained permission to 
go ashore and enjoy a walk after 
the day’s work. Night was com- 
ing on, and the quartermaster on 
duty, tempted to indulge in a bath 
by the tranquility of the scene 
and the delicious coolness of the 
water, undressed and jumped over- 
board from the gangway. The 
quartermaster was a good swim- 
mer, and was soon some distance 
from the ship, oblivious of danger. 
But the cook, a negro, who was 
sitting in the main-chains cooling 
himself after his hot day’s duty, 
chanced to espy the fin of a shark 
which was swimming near the 
surface of the water on the other 
side of the ship to that on which 
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his shipmate was disporting him- | 
self. His first impulse, after mak- | 
ing sure what it was (for so large | 
was the size he thought it must | 
be a plank), was to call out and — 
warn him of his danger, but it 
seemed he wisely determined not 
to do so lest the news might para- 
lyze him with terror. So he quick- 
ly warned some of the sailors, and 
in little more than two minutes a 
small dingey suspended at the 
davits was lowered into the water, 
and the crew were pulling with 
might and main toward their com- 
rade. Whether it was that only | 
now the shark caught sight of the | 
man in the water, or the noise of 
the boat attracted his attention in 
that direction, the huge fish turn- | 
ed and made toward the quarter- 
master, who, still unconscious of 
the fearful danger menacing him, 
continued to swim away with re- 
doubled energy, as the quick click 
of the rowlocks warned him of the 
approach of his shipmates. Reti- 
cence would now have been mis- 
placed, as, unless he was rescued 
within a few seconds, all would be 
over with him. 

‘Williams,’ shouted out the | 
cockswain, ‘‘ there are sharks near | 
you; be quick,—get into the boat, | 
as you value your life.” | 

Apprehending at length the full | 
horror of his position, the quarter- | 
master turned to the little boat, | 
where alone was safety, and being 
a powerful swimmer was: soon al-— 
most alongside. But the shark | 
was upon him. ‘‘ Quick! quick!” | 
shouted his shipmates, while the | 
bowman, glancing over his shoul- | 
der, threw in his oar, and, quick | 
as thought, jumped up, boat-hook | 
in hand, to try and help the) 
struggling seaman. | 

‘“Way enough,” shouted the. 
coxswain, as the boat, impelled 
by stout arms, shot almost over ] 
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the quartermaster, who, after a 
final effort, extended his arms to 
seize the gunwale of the boat, 
while two of the crew leaned over 
the side in order to help him out. 
But the shark was not to be thus 
easily balked of its anticipated 
prey, and as it was near enough to 
make its venture, darted half out 
of the water, exposing its prodi- 
gious length, and turned over on 
its side, opening its cavernous 
jaws. At that moment, when all 
appeared lost, the bowman, exert- 
ing all his strength (and it so hap- 
pened that he was the most pow- 
erful man in the ship), plunged 
the boat-hook right into the mouth 
of the animal, which, writhing in 
agony, fell back into the water, 
and snapped the weapon in two. 
Turning upon the boat in its fury, 
it lashed it with its tail with such 
terriftic force that it staved it for- 
ward. ‘The sailors had just time 
to draw in their shipmate, when 
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they became aware of the new 
danger menacing allof them. The 
boat began to fill, when deliver- 
ance came from another quarter. 
Their cries for help (which, owing 
to the calmness of the evening, 
were audible a great distance) at- 
tracted the attention of the crew 
of a schooner anchored near the 
land, who quickly launched their 
long-boat, and made toward them. 

The shark, lashing the water 
with fury and pain, appeared de- 
termined to exact revenge, and re- 
mained near the spot, awaiting its 
prey; but it was again balked, for 
just as the little dingey was set- 
thng fast by the head, the friendly 
long-boat arrived upon the scene. 
The crew, with Williams, were 
taken out of the sinking craft, 
and were soon on their way back 
to the ship, rejoicing in their es- 
cape from a terrible death.—Har- 
pers Weekly. 


REV. DR. R. B. MEREDITH’S SAILOR LIFE. 
Mr. Vernon, N. H., June, 1886. 


Among the summer residents 
who haye cottages here is the able 
and eloquent pastor of the Union 
Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. MERE- 
pitH. He lives in a very pretty 
cottage, and with his spacious 
grounds and a fine pair of steeds 
he enjoys his well earned rest, and 
with his charming wife is ever 
ready to receive the many who 
call upon him. On our visit we 
found a party of twelve young 
people from the church in Boston 
who had come to spend the seven- 
teenth of June, and aright royal 
time were they having. The doc- 
tor is not one of the number that 
wears a long face and must always 
be just so proper; he believes in 
sociability, and as we saw him and 


his estimable wife with his visit- 
ors going through the town on a 
“straw ride” we could not real- 
ize that he was the man who every 
Saturday afternoon teaches the 
largest Sunday School class in the 
world. We asked one of the vil- 
lagers how they hked to have the 
doctor in their midst, and the re- 
ply was:—‘‘ He is splendid, so full 
of life, and yet never does any- 
thing to cause us to lose respect 
for his position.” The doctor isa 
very interesting conversationalist, 
and as we sat on his piazza he re- 
lated to us a thrilling incident in 
his early life, and since of late it 
has seldom been in print it may be 
of interest to relate at this time. 
In early life the doctor followed 
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the sea, and about thirty years 
ago,—many of the older readers 
will remember the tale,—the stea- 
mer Central America sailed from 
Aspinwall for New York with a 
party of returning Californians to 
the number of over five hundred 
souls, including men, women and 
children. It was a rough party. 
Cursing, swearing and gambling 
was their pastime. And it was on 
this steamer the boy then, but 
now pastor of the Union Church, 
held the position of boatswain. 
Capt. HerNpoN, father-in-law of 
ex-President ARTHUR, was com- 
mander. Everything went well, 
and hilarity reigned supreme,— 
until nearing Cape Hatteras a 
fearful storm raged and the huge 
ship rocked to and fro. But the 
vessel apparently braved the storm 
until it began to abate, when just 
at this moment a leak was discoy- 
ered and in a short time it was 
found that the steamer was doom- 
ed. Signals were hoisted and 
rockets rent the air and every pre- 
paration made to leave. Just then 
a brig in the distance was seen to 
bear down upon them. The sea 
was running mountains high. The 
boats were lowered; the women 
and children were the first to 
leave, but some of the boats, as 
soon as they touched the angry 
sea, were swamped. Still about 
eighty managed to reach the brig 
in the distance, and,—what seems 
unaccountable,—she bore away and 
left over four hundred souls to de- 
struction. All hope was now lost. 
Strong men who but a short time 
before were cursing and swearing 
were down on their hands and 
knees praying and shouting for 
mercy. Everything that could 
possibly float was severed from the 
fastenings, and as the ship was 
ready to go down Capt. Herndon 
called to young Meredith, and 
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said, ‘‘ We are going.” Meredith | 
replied, ‘‘We are gone,” and the | 
huge steamer shot into the depths — 
below with its human freight. 
As Dr. Meredith described it,—it 
seemed like a gulf fifty feet in 
height as the waters closed in up- 
on them. Those that were not 
drowned immediately came to the © 
surface and were struggling with 
the mighty sea, clinging to every- 
thing possible. Out of this large 
number of people eight, including 
young Meredith, managed to lash 
themselves to a portion of the 
wheelhouse, which was washed 
away, and after being in this posi- 
tion for six days without food or 
water a seaman and Mr. Meredith 
alone survived. The others, one 
by one, had become exhausted and 
passed away and had been unloosed 
and cast into the sea. On the 
sixth day, with life almost gone 
and hope banished, a sail was seen 
in the distance. Almost too weak 
to make an effort, yet a renewed 
hope filled Boatswain Meredith’s 
breast. He tore from the raft a 
long board that had in some way 
been loosened, and from his body 
he tore his flannel shirt and to the 
board attached the cloth. Then 
with almost superhuman efforts 
he held aloft this signal. 

The ship apparently came nearer 
and nearer, but all at once it seem- 
ed to change its course and to be 
going away. What intense agony 
was brought to the sufferers! All 
hope was lost and they were ready 
to sink into the last sleep when — 
suddenly they saw the signal from — 
the ship. As the doctor said in 
relating this, ‘‘I knew what it 
meant, but was so weak and over- 
come with joy that I became un- 
conscious and knew nothing for. 
twenty-four hours afterward, when 
I found myself on board a foreign | 
brig bound for Quebec.” In due | 
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time he reached that city. Every 
care and attention was shown, 
and, after having fully recovered, 
he was soon back in New York. 
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Such is the thrilling tale, in as few 
words as possible, of the early life 
of Rev. Dr. Meredith. — Boston 


Journal. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


Some seven years ago, at the 
ceremony of graduation in the 'To- 
kio University, a speaker (now oc- 
cupying a high official position) 
ascended the platform, and before 
proceeding to his subject, rebuked 
the audience, chiefly composed of 
students of the University, for 
their impolite bearing towards the 
preceding speakers, many of them 
having worn their hats, coughed, 
and made various noises to inter- 
rupt the addresses. But, as might 
have been expected, the only effect 
of the rebuke was that more heads 
were covered, and louder and more 
frequent coughs and noises were 
heard. When, however, the speak- 
er announced, amidst this confu- 
sion, the subject of his speech, 
the entire hall was suddenly hush- 
ed into silence, and the fractious 
students, one by one, took off their 
hats The subject was Christi- 
anity, and as the speaker was no- 
torious for his dislike of that reli- 
gion, all the audience waited in 
breathless silence to hear what this 
_patriot had to say about their 
common enemy, the ‘‘ foreign 
creed.” Great was the joy and 
universal the satisfaction when 
the speaker fervently denounced 
Christianity as the most hateful 
enemy of reason, of science, and 
of everything that was good and 
right. He left the platform amidst 
cheers and clapping of hands. 

Such was the state of our feel- 
ings at that time towards the 
‘foreign religion.” I was then a 
student in the Yobimon, and re- 
menrber that there was im my class 


a zealous Greek believer. During 
the hours of recreation we used to 
gather round him and press him 
with various questions as to the 
existence of God, the personality 
of Christ, and so forth; not be- 
cause we had any serious desire of 
obtaining information on these 
topics, but merely with the object 
of seeking out matter for ridicule 
and derision. We told him to his 
face that he was unpatriotic, nay 
even that he was a traitor to his 
country. About this time Pro- 
fessor Morse, of Salem, was very 
popular among us, on account of 
his lectures on the Darwinian 
theory of the descent of man. We 
students picked up here and there 
from these lectures materials to 
controvert the Christian revela- 
tion, and no opportunity was lost 
of giving vent to our feelings of 
dislike in public lectures and pri- 
vate conversations. Indeed, our 
attitude towards Christianity was 
not that of mere objection found- 
ed on reason. An intensely patri- 
otic desire to preserve the integrity 
of our sacred country was at the 
bottom of all our ill-feeling tow- 
ards the creed of foreign nations. 
We hated Christianity and Chris- 
tians, because these words were in 
our minds synonymous with what- 
ever was opposed to the honor and 
independence of the nation. 

A marvelous change has been 
wrought in our feelings towards 
Christianity in the short space of 
the past seven years. Connting 
over my old friends in the Yobi- 
mon, I observe that some have 
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since turned earnest believers, 
while the rest no longer entertain 
sentiments of deadly hatred tow- 
ards Christianity. On the con- 
trary, they willingly admit that 
the introduction of that religion 
into this country is highly bene- 
ficial. Not only among students, 
—most potent social factors in 
Japan,—is this starthng change 
observable; but even in the ranks 
of journalists, public speakers, 
lawyers, merchants, and officials, 
the metamorphosis has been equal- 
ly, if not more, thorough. Look 
over the files of any of the papers 
published seven years ago, and you 
will find that statements therein 
made about Christianity are all 
permeated with a strong flavor of 
national prejudice and _ hatred. 
But now-a-days no journal utters 
anything in the least degree an- 
tagonistic to that faith. Nay, on 
the contrary, all of them confi- 
dently predict that Japan will 
soon become a thoroughly Chris- 
tian country. Nor is this change 
hmited to the capital. In a re- 
cent visit to my native province, 
which has the reputation of being 
one of the most conservative in 
the Empire, I was struck by the 
altered attitude of the inhabitants 
towards Christianity. When I left 
if ten years ago, the people had a 
lively apprehension of the ‘‘for- 
eign religion” as something ex- 
tremely wicked. Even now there 
is neither missionary nor church 
there, but the people have already 
heard something ahout the West- 
ern creed, and, instead of dreading 
it, they admit that it must be a 
good religion. Ina word, Japan’s 
strong national prejudice against 
the ‘‘foreign religion” has been 
entirely removed, and it is scarcely 
too much to say that the whole 
nation is ready to welcome Chris- 
tianity. To illustrate this I may 
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refer to one out of many recent 
instances of the conversion of 
Buddhist acolytes. In an emi- 
nently flourishing Buddhist sem- 
inary in Tokio, one of the most 
promising students recently be- 
came a Christian, and is now a 
member of a Japanese Christian 
Church. The principal of the 
seminary had watched this stu- 
dent’s career with the deepest 
anxiety, and when the youth at 
last declared his conversion, he 
was entreated to remain at the 
seminary and offered a competence 
for the rest of his life; for the 
principal dreaded that the aposta- 
cy of one of the most influential 
of his disciples would exercise a . 
very injurious effect upon the rest 
of the students. I need scarcely 
say that these offers were rejected. 
The converted student left his old 
master. When leaving he was 
called aside by some of his friends, 
who secretly informed him that 
they all had the same idea of be- 
coming Christians, but that they 
could find no opportunity to do so. 
Such instances are not unique. 
On the part of the government, 
too, the policy of extending free- 
dom of conscience to all has led to 
the severing of the State’s connec- 
tion with Buddhism, as well as 
Shintoism, and equal liberty and 
protection are now enjoyed by all 
creeds, whether Japanese or for- 
eign. Everywhere missionaries 
are kindly received by the people, 
and safely protected by the au- 
thorities. High and low, intelli- 
gent and ignorant, all alike regard 
Christianity as highly beneficial 
to the welfare of the country; and 
if any objection is raised against 
it, it is only on grounds of reason 
and science. The change has been 
not less complete than sudden.— 
Japan Weekly Mail. 
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Selection by the Sea. 


An observant rambler along 
shores will, here and there, note 
places where the sea has deposited 
things more or less similar, and 
separated them from dissimilar 
things,—will see shingle parted 
from sand; larger stones sorted 
from smaller stones; and will oc- 
casionally discover deposits of 
shells more or less worn by being 
rolled about. Sometimes the peb- 
bles or boulders composing the 
shingle at one end of a bay he will 
find much larger than those at the 
other; intermediate sizes having 
small average differences, occupy- 
ing the space between the ex- 
tremes. An example occurs, if I 
remember rightly, some mile or 
two to the west of Tenby; but the 
most remarkable and well-known 
example is that afforded by the 
Chesil bank. Here, along a shore 
some sixteen miles long, there is a 
gradual increase in the size of the 
stones; which, being at one end 
but mere pebbles, are at the other 
end great boulders. In this case, 
then, the breakers and the under- 
tow have effected a selection,— 
have at each place left behind 
those stones which were too large 
to be readily moved, while taking 
away others small enough to be 
moved easily. But now, if we 
contemplate exclusively this selec- 
tive action of the sea, we overlook 
certain important effects which 
the sea simultaneously works. 
While the stones have been differ- 
ently acted upon in so far that 
some have been left here and some 
carried there, they have been simi- 
larly acted upon in two allied, but 
distinguishable, ways. By per- 
petually rolling them about and 
knocking them one against anoth- 
er, the waves have so broken off 
their most prominent parts as to 
produce in all of them more or 
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less rounded forms; and _ then, 
further, the mutual friction of the 
stones simultaneously caused has 
smoothed their surfaces. That is 
to say, in general terms, the ac- 
tions of environing agencies, so 
far as they have operated indis- 
criminately, have produced in the 
stones a certain. unity of charac- 
ter, at the same time they have, 
by their different effects, separat- 
ed them; the larger ones having 
withstood certain violent actions 
which the smaller ones could not 
withstand. 

Popular Science Monthly. 
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Peculiarities of Sea Life. 


At the recent meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 
Professor Agassiz gave a descrip- 
tion of Sigsbee’s gravitating trap 
for bringing up organisms from 
different sea depths and investiga- 
ting the strata of marine life. 
Prof. Agassiz first described the 
instrument and compared it with 
the unsatisfactory bag formerly in 
use. It consists essentially of a 
cylinder furnished with a sieve and 
valve at the bottom, which is sunk 
to the required depth,—100, 500, 
or 1,000 fathoms, as the case may 
be,—filled with water. When at 
the proper point for taking a haul 
w heavy ring is liberated and slides 
down the cable until it comes in 
contact with a device for opening 
the valve. The latter opens and 
the water flows in, displacing the 
volume of water contained in the 
cylinder, and carrying with it 
marine organisms living in the 
stratum under investigation, which 
are arrested by the sieve, and thus 
lifted to the surface. The result 
had then, Prof. Agassiz said, to 
prove that there was actually no 
difference between the organisms 
at the surface and those living at 


the depth of fifty fathoms. In 
sections of the Atlantic so abund- 
ant at thesuriace in Tunicata that 
the sea seemed actually like a 
moving mass of life, genera and 
species were as numerous and 
varied at fifty fathoms as they were 
upon the immediate surface. The 
next fifty fathoms contained the 
same types, but the genera were 
less numerous. They counted 
seventeen genera of pelagic organ- 
isms upon the immediate surface 
in one of these investigations, but 
only five of them were brought up 
when the trap was let down to a 
depth of 100 fathoms. Professor 
Agassiz concluded with a high 
comphment to the ingenuity of 
commander Sigsbee, whose inyen- 
tion had surmounted so many of 
the difficulties connected with the 
study of submarine biology. He 
believed that the bodies of pelagic 
organisms brought up from great 
depth were the carcasses of animals 
that had perished of age or acci- 
dent upon the surface, and had 
slowly settled to the bottom to fur- 
nish food for its living hosts. It 
required from three to four days 
for a dead tunicate to sink to the 
depth of 1,000 fathoms. 


———— + _____ 
Statistics of Missions. 


At the outset of 1886, the reli- 
gious condition of the race is about 
as follows:—Total 1,500,000,000, 
one-third nominally Christian; of 
whom about 365,000,000 are Rom- 
ish, Greek and Oriental, and 135,- 
000,000 Reformed; of the remain- 
ing 1,000,000,000 about 10,000,- 
000 are Jews, 180,000,000 Moham- 
medans, 800,000,000 Pagans. We 
give round numbers. Of China’s 
300,000,000, 75,000 are in Chris- 
tian communities; of India’s 250,- 
000,000, about 700,000; of Japan’s 
35,000,000, about 15,000; of Si- 
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am’s 8,000,000, 3,000; of Turkey’s | 


20,000,000, 100,000; of Persia’s 
7,500,000, 5,000; of Africa’s 200,- 
000,000, 600,000; American mis- 
sion fields add 700,000 more, and 


the Isles of the Sea 400,000 more, | 


identified with Christian institu- | 


tions; and so we have a grand to- 


tal of 2,600,000, who in the whole | 


mission field are either converts 
or adherents of Christian church- 
es. 

Now let us glance at compara- 
tive results. Over one hundred 
organizations now in the field, 
with a working force of 35,000; 


of these 3,000 ordained, and 3,000 | 


more lay workers and women, all 
from Christian lands; with 2,400 
ordained natives, and 2,600 native 
teachers and helpers. What work 
can these 35,000 workers show for 
the last reported year, 1883-4? 
In all missions there are 800,000 
living communicants, of whom 
the year’s net gain was 125,000! 
average of over three converts to 
each worker. The whole number 


of pupils in mission schools is not | 


known, but, as in India alone it 
reaches 200,000, it is believed that 


the whole number would run into 


the millions. 


What has all Christendom done. 
colossal results? | 


to effect such 
Given in that same year ten mil- 


lion dollars, or seven and a half. 


cents for each Protesant church 


member; and sent one out of every | 


225,000 of these members into the 


field; and distributed 6,000,000 | 


copies of parts or entire copies of 


the Word of God in 250 tongues. | 


And now what is the average cost 


of each convert in the mission | 


fields? All things brought into 
the estimate, it may reach eighty 


dollars; while the average cost of | 
each convert in Christian lands 
as | 


exceeds $560,—seven times 
much. At the same time Rey. 


R. G. WiLpER, the most careful 

and accurate of our missionary 

statisticians, says that the per- 
centage of increase of communi- 
| cants in all missions is 19.71, over 
against 0.57 at home,—thirty-five 
‘fold as great! If we judge the 
quality of these converts by their 
' giving, their average is $1.25 per 
| year over against the 7 5-10 cents 
) for Protestant Christians at home. 
Two hundred laborers in the South 
Seas, lately sent to the London 
| Missionary Society $465, over 
{ $2.33 each; and 10,000 converts 
of Wesleyan Missions in Sierra 
,Leone and the gold coast, raised 
| last year a jubilee fund of $75,000, 
/or an average of seven and a-half 
| dollars each, instead of seven and 
| a-half cents. 


—_—__—<> + <____ 
For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


i'The Barbary Coast Pirate’s 
| Captive. 
| In the early part of this century, both 
} the rulers and the people of the Barbary 
|) States on the African shore of the Medi- 
| terranean sea, were much engaged in 
| piracy; and, being sheltered by favoring 
orts, made themselves so formidable as 
“to defy civilized nations, some of whom 


‘gven paid tribute for the exemption of 
} vessels sailing under their flags. Ships 
'were plundered and sunk; and crews and 
| passengers, if spared from death, were 
sold into slavery, often worse than death, 
| or were held for large ransom. That part 
of the seas was consequently much 
| dreaded by navigators. 

) Ona certain day a noble ship sailed on 
|those beautiful but dangerous waters. 
‘She was from a distant port, bound to 
| Smyrna with a cargo of great value. Her 
\long voyage had so far been prosperous, 
but now she was off the Barbary coast, 
‘and officers and men well knew their 
\danger. The captain’s anxiety was in- 
Jereased by the fact that his wife and 
|daughter were on board. The crew was 
large and a small armament was carried ; 
|but many of the piratical vessels were 
Jarge and heavily armed, and manned by 
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daring and desperate men. Of course a 
sharp lookout was constantly kept, and 
every eye on the strain. Fears and hopes 
alternated as, from time to time, vessels 
appeared in the distance, and then were 
left behind or proved harmless. But in 
the afternoon a ship was descried so shap- 
ing her course as to head off our mer- 
chantman. The dreaded danger was upon 
them. Every sail was now spread and 
their course so directed as to get every 
possible advantage of the wind and to 
place the greatest distance between the 
two vessels. The great question now was 
which was the faster. Varying winds 
favored sometimes one and then the other, 
but it was soon certain that the pirate 
gained steadily and must soon overtake 
them. She was of superior size and show- 
ing a broadside of guns. Soon a jet of 
smoke issued from her port-hole, and a 
shot was fired across the course of the 
merchantman as a signal to stop. But 
she kept on, hoping to prolong the chase 
till darkness might favor escape. Under 
the imminence of the peril some on board 
of her showed craven cowardice; some 
were brave and determined to fight to 
the last; some were calm in a Christian 
faith and trust in God. They did not es- 
cape, however, but were captured after a 
brave defence, in which lives were lost on 
both sides. The survivors were taken 
into port. Some, being persons of note, 
were held by the king for ransom, and 
the others, including several females, 
were sold as slaves, After long bondage, 
during which some died, news of the cap- 
ture having reached home, an embassage 
was sent with money to redeem them. 
The provision was for all, and sufficient 
for all, and all were released,—except 
one. That one was a young woman of 
prepossessing appearance, who had been 
bought asa slave by one of the officers 
of the king, and had been made one of 
his wives (plurality of wives being the 
custom then) and had_ been placed in 
state and luxury in a palace. Of course 
she had been compelled to adopt the 
Mussulman faith and was deprived of all 
Christian privileges. But probably Chris- 
tianity with her was only a name, and 
having a life of ease and pleasure, she 
preferred such a life and refused ransom, 
release and return to her home. Release 
was freely offered her, but of her own 
choice she refused the offer. 

Reader, would you have so refused ? 
Do you answer ‘‘no”? If we trust to 
nothing better than our own strength, 
who of us can say beforehand what he 
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will do when temptation shall come. 
Perhaps you would have done as this 
young woman did. May not this be an 
illustration of your own spiritual his- 
tory ? How have you, thus far, treated 
the often repeated offer of release from 
guilt and from the slavery of sin,—free 
salvation,—through Christ ? Have you 
accepted Him for your Savior ? Or have 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG. 

Reporting for March, April and May, 
Rev. N. P. Wauustept writes that he 
preached and labored at Upsala, Waxala, 
Faringe, Alunda, Marna and »skoby,— 
these places being more or less inhabited 
by fishermen, sailors, and their families. 
May 1st he began visitation on shipboard, 
going to English and Finlandian steam- 
ers, and vessels of other nations, with 
New Testaments and other religious 
books. The sailors received the word 
with thankfulness, especially the English 
captains. 

re 


Norway. 
CHRISTIANIA. 


In the same three months, Mr. O. M. 
LrEvorsEN, sailor-missionary, distributed 
several thousand tracts and books upon 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, English 
and Dutch ships. He also preached 
among seamen on the wharves and visit- 
ed the hospitals, as well as sailors’ fam- 
ilies. He writes:—‘‘ Having had a call 
from Tonsberg, the oldest town in Nor- 
way, to visit there, | went thither. There 


was a large fleet of whalers ready for sea, 
but as the months of March and April 
were so cold that the ice reached far out 
to sea, and several ships were locked up 
in it, the whalers were unable to sail. [ 
had several Gospel and prayer meetings 
which were largely attended by sailors 
and others. I am glad I undertook this 
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you loved pleasure and rejected the ran-) 
som paid for you by Christ on the cross?’ 

The provision is ample. It is freely) 
offered to you. You have the power of | 
choice, but it willnot be forced upon) 
you. ‘Choose you this day.” ‘‘ To-day 
is the accepted time.” ‘*To-day if you 
will hear His voice, harden not your) 
heart.” Gan 2 ake 


journey, for it seems to me that the words; 
of our Lord made a deep impression on 
the minds, and a resting place in the 
hearts of many; so that I can with grati- 
tude report that I believe my labors havei 
been blessed, as several promised to lead| 
a new life in the faith of our Redeemer.” 


a 


Holland. 
ROTTERDAM, 


Dating June 15th, Rev. G. PxHiiurp 
SON, missionary, wrote :— 

**T rejoice to 1eport that my efforts 
have not been in vain. Nearly nine years 
ago God called me to labor in this hith 
erto unoccupied field, where our Ameri- 
can, British and Scandinavian seamen had| 
no friend to visit them in case of sickness) 
or on board ship. Amid much difficulty 
God has upheld me, and raised me u 


many friends and supporters. Althoug 
my special duty is to evangelize seamen, 
Iam often called upon to pray with and 
point others to Jesus. 

““T statedly conduct three religious ser4| 
vices weekly, in English, where the Gos 
pel is preached to seamen from all partes 

**Our Scandinavian work in the Sail- 
ors’ Institute is carried on at present by) 
a missionary resident in Amsterdam, but: 
we hope soon to have one settled here, 
who will work daily among their sailors.) 
IT enclose copies of testimonies written in 
our visitor’s book by seamen.” | 


“RorreRDAM, March 20th, 1886. 

‘Tt is with much pleasure that I testify 
to the great blessings of such an institu- 
tion as the Mission to Seamen. I have 
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found during my stay in Rotterdam that 
this Bethel has been to myself and others 
a perfect haven of rest. When wearied 
by the daily toils of life, I have found it 
quite refreshing to come to the Christian 
meetings, and I have always received a 
hearty welcome from the missionary, who 
is never weary in his labors of proclaim- 
ing the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I feel confident the seeds sown 
by him will bear much fruit. Speaking 
) for myself I have received much spiritual 
| good by attending. Would to God that 
/ more could be induced to come when the 
| opportunity is afforded ! Lord’s day and 
' week day services are alwaysfull of warm 
Christian spirit. There is one thing 
|, here,—the cheerful voice of our esteemed 
|| missionary is ever ready in prayer, and 
|, he is always ready, too, to render any as- 
| sistance in his power, by lending good 
| books to those who desire sound reading. 
| I trust the spirit of Christ will always 
prevail in the Bethel as it does at the 
| present time. Ce dC” 


“*RorrerDAM, March 29th, 1886. 
‘Tt is with the greatest pleasure that 
I pen a few lines in thankfulness for the 
many happy hours that I have spent in 
this Institute and Bethel. I am thank- 
ful to Almighty God for his goodness to 


me, for it was in this Institute that I gave 
my heart to Him, and | pray that He will 
} keep me ever faithful and strengthen my 
4, desire to serve Him. It is very refreshing, 


} after one’s day’s work is over, to be able 


) to come to the meetings. I have had the 
|| pleasure of attending here every week, 
|, and I wish that every seaman would visit 
the institute, for I feel sure they would 
| have a desire to come again. I pray the 
} Lord that He would so fill our missionary 
with His Divine Spirit that he may be 
the means in His hands, of bringing 
/ many souls to the saving knowledge of 
| the truth. C. R. C.” 

‘*T have much pleasure in stating that 
| I visited this Institute on several occa- 
| sions, and four Sundays in successivn, 
| and have found it very homelike and 
|} comfortable. I truly believe this Bethel 
| is a great blessing to the seafaring class 
visiting this place. 

R. J. M. 


Captain of Bark Mary.” 


| ‘During my short stay in Rotterdam 
| my ship was visited by Mr, Pariurpson, 


and I have been much refreshed through 
his acquaintance. It is cheering to meet 
in those ports any who love and serve my 
blessed Lord Jesus, and to hear Him 
faithfully preached. May the Lord bless 
our dear brother in his labors among the 
seamen visiting this port ! 
W 4H. 
Of S. S. Badsworth.” 


*‘T feel proud to say that I have had 
the pleasure of having visited the Bethel 
now for about four years, and I have 


never found any place in Rotterdam that 
gave me the pleasure that I have found 
in it. I have always found a welcome 
here, whenever I have come, either on 
Sunday night or Monday night. I can 
tell my fellow seamen that I have realiz- 
ed a great deal of good from attending 
the services, especially the gospel meet- 
ings. I feel certain that if any body who 
reads these simple lines will try it, the 
same as I have, they will find a never- 
dying Savior. This is He whom we 
should try to find, and if we do we may 
rest sure that He will fulfil His promise 
that He will never leave us nor forsake 
us. I hope you will try it aon RoUrseh TGS. 


Of S. S. Leahore.” 


“Tt is witha vivid sense of my person- 
al unworthiness that I add unto the 
number of testimonies. I must acknowl- 
edge the peace and joy I have experienced 
through believing in the atonement of 
my blessed Redeemer. We have had 
good meetings and the Lord’s Spirit has 
been with us and caused us to rejoice 
with joy unspeakable. The Friday night 
meetings are very excellent. We have 
seen sinners coming to the ‘Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world,’ and going away saying, — 

‘My God is reconciled, 

His pardoning voice I hear, 
He owns me for his child, 

I can no longer fear:’— 


‘‘The prayer of my heart is, that God 
will continue to bless us and to give us 
His Holy Spirit. ‘Secs 


Of S. S. William Coulman.” 
‘‘With pleasure I add my testimony 
to the benefits and blessings to be de- 
rived from attending the Institute and 
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Bethel. I have personally derived both 
pleasure and blessing. In the first place 
the benefit of useful information to be 
gathered from reading the many papers 
and useful books which are supplied. 
Here also I have had the opportunity of 
buying many useful and very cheap 
books. I have, as well, enjoyed the warm 
and Christian friendship of the mission- 
ary and have always found him with a 
hearty welcome and ready to give any 
information and assistance in his power. 
“Then the pleasure and blessing I 
have had from attending the divine ser- 
vices both on Sundays and week nights 
has been great. In them [ have been 
able to lift up my heart in gratitude to 
God for His providential care and for His 
many blessings and mercies to me. I 
confess I have been cheered and com- 
forted after such services. It is the sin- 
cere prayer of my heart that God’s bless- 
ings may rest upon the Institute and 
that the aid of His Holy Spirit may be 
given to His servant, so that the ministry 
of his word may prove a blessing to many 
souls and bring glory to oe name. 


OF S. S. Pactolus.” 


The statistics of the Rotterdam sailors’ 
mission, for the year ending 31st March, 
1886, are as follows:— 

Meetings held, 184; free teas, 75; attendance, 
3,690; ships visited, 2,169; visits to boarding- 
houses and total visits to institute, about, 6,950; 
Sailor’s Home, 192; visits to sick seamen, 186; 
tracts distributed, 7,650; letters written and 
received, about 230; Bibles and portions given 
away, 60; books lent out, about 500; libraries 
now out, 15, containing about 386 volumes; 
bound books and magazines given free, about 
1,342. 


8 __—_—. 
Chile, S. A. 
VALPARAISO. 


We can print to advantage, in full, the 
annual report of chaplain Tompson, 
just received at our rooms, summarizing 
the nature and result of his work for the 
year 1885. It is as follows:— 

“I send just a brief outline of the 
year’s work, from December 81st, 1884, 
to Jan. 1st, 1886:—- — 

Religious Services—Shipboard Visita- 
tion. 

‘‘During the past year I have held on 
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shipboard 47 Sabbath morning services, f 
with an average attendance of 81 persons, ff 


an average increase of 10 over the pre-— 
ceding year of 1884. The smallest con- J 
gregation numbered 13, and the largest 

135 persons. I have paid 1,181 visits to_ 
foreign vessels in the harbor, and of the 

425 British and North American vessels | 
entering our port, I have boarded all but 
four, and left either tracts or other read- | 
ing matter for their men. In many cases. 
I was also able to converse with the men, | 
Sometimes this could only bea brief word 
or two, owing to the fact that they were 
fully occupied about their duties. In 
these visits I have been received with un- 
varied kindness by both officers and men. | 
Tracts and other reading have, without | 
exception, been thankfully received, and | 
much more than I was able to provide 

might haye been profitably distributed. 


At Hospitals. 


*‘T have paid 125 visits to the sick in 
the hospitals, and held brief services with 
them when thei circumstances would 
permit. A Sabbath afternoon service has 
been held in the Naval ward of the Eng- 
lish Hospital, with a good degree of reg- 
ularity, for those who were conva- | 
lescent. And in carrying out this plan, 
those in authority there have afforded | 
me every facility in their power. 


At Sailors’ Home and Elsewhere, 


“The religious meetings at the Sailors’ | 
Home have not been attended with en- 
couraging results. But few men at any 
one time were to be found there, and 
these very frequently could not be gath- 
ered for a service. I have occasionally 
visited other sailor boarding-houses in 
the city during the year, but my prin- 
cipal efforts have been turned toward the 
work in the bay, as promising the best 
results, for the present, at least. The 
Sailors’ Home has been provided with a 
good list of newspapers and periodicals, 
for the use of the men stopping there, by 
a friend of the cause. 

“T have distributed among the ship- 
ping in the bay, the following reading 
matter :— 


Copies of the ‘‘ Record,’ 1,806; pages of 
tracts, 5,500; papers, secular and religious, 
1,062; magazines, 343; hymn books, 40; other 
books, 95; Scripture cards, 257; Sattors’ Mag- 
AZINES, 100; Lire Boars, 200; Scriptures, 
copies of testament, 29; and other miscella- 
neous matter, not a little, whieh cannot readily 
be classified here, 
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For a Bethel Ship. 


“In July of last year a subscription 
was opened for the collection of funds for 
the purchase of a ‘Bethel Ship.’ This 
fund has met with a very favorable re- 
ception both from ship masters and from 
friends on shore. During the intervening 
nine months it has increased to a little 
over $4,000, Chilian currency,—which, 
‘ considering the discouraging aspect of 
) business affairs has been very gratifying, 
|| and quite as liberal as could have been 
i} expected. 

‘At the beginning of the year Mrs. 
THompson organized the children into a 
mission band, a large number of whom 
have been working with a view to having 
a public sale of useful and fancy articles 
for the benefit of the Bethel fund, and 
| something is hoped for from this source. 

** Another point of hopeful interest for 
the future is, that with a well-equipped 
| Bethel for our mission work, the finan- 
| cial burden resting on the treasury of our 
Society will be materially lessened. We 
expect vessels coming into our port will 
| continue to contribute to the support of 
the mission, even after the Bethel is pro- 
_ cured. We may not get such large sub- 
_ seriptions, but we confidently expect 
more of them, for many of the ships 
i) which do not subscribe now, will be will- 
| ing to do so then when they find a com- 
« fortable institution established for them, 
} and one which will minister to their wel- 
fare in so many ways. We think we are 
)) warranted in indulging this hope from 
{| the fact that during the last nine months, 
) from July to May, we have collected 
| $4,200, while only seventy-four vessels 
have subscribed to thissum. There have 
} been many individual gifts from seamen, 
| where there was no subscription made by 
the crew generally. 


Temperance Society Organized. 


“<A movement of great importance was 
the organization of the Valparaiso Mari- 
/ ners’ Total Abstinence Society, during 
the year past, and many seamen and ap- 
|, prentice lads have subscribed their names 
| to its pledge. We cannot say yet how 
} these men are holding out, as they have 
} departed from us, but they have taken a 
' step in the right direction, and we trust 
| God will give them grace to carry it out. 
_ The temperance cause is certainly gain- 
ing ground among sea-faring men. 


Spiritual Results—Thanks. 


“Tt will occur to some to inquire what 
have been the spiritual results from all 
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these labors, and all this outlay of funds? 
To such inquiry I can give but a very 
imperfect answer. There have been some 
eases of spiritual birth, and many others 
have been quickened, the sick have been 
advised, comforted and encouraged, the 
intemperate have resolved to be sober, 
and the seed has been sown among more 
than 12,000 seafaring men. 

‘* Special thanks are due to those brethren 
of Union Church, in this city, who have 
so faithfully and efficiently aided me in 
conducting the Sabbath-morning servi- 
ces, sometimes taking the service them- 
selves, when from ill health I was unable 
to do so. Also to those who have so 
kindly furnished reading for distribution 
amongst the ships. 


Conclusion. 


““Something has been done, the Gospel 
has been regularly proclaimed, the Say- 
ior has been held up to perishing souls, 
the tempted and tried have been pointed 
to a sure source of help, the discouraged 
have been directed to the Great Burden- 
Bearer. But in comparison to what re- 
mains to be done, it has been but little. 
Yet for this little we humbly give thanks 
to the great Head of the church, and are 
encouraged to go on.” 


In a note dated 29th May, the chaplain 
reports a noble success attending the ef- 
forts of Mrs. THompson’s ‘‘ Mission Cir- 
cele” to provide funds for the Bethel-Ship. 
Their Bazaar was held on the evening of 
27th May and netted $700,—‘‘ very good,” 
as the chaplain says, “‘for little girls.” 
There were about fifty of them, and they 
had wrought a year, for this end. 


— oe — 


Hawaiian Islands. 
HONOLULU—AN APPEAL. 


The disastrous fire which on Sunday, 
April 18th, visited Honolulu, leaving 
large numbers of Hawaiians, and espe- 
cially of the Chinese, houseless and home- 
less, and which consumed over a million 
dollars worth of property, deprived the 
Bethel Union congregation of their house 


of worship. At 7:30, the hour of even- 
ing service, for which Mr. Wm. Nose of 
London had been announced, the edifice 
was encircled by the flames. and in a 
short time the end had come of the his- 
toric building which had stood there for 


over half a century to point the way to a 
higher and better life. é 
The trustees of the Bethel have decided 
that measures should be instituted to ob- 
tain, as soon as possible, another house 
of worship, and have authorized the 
pastor to take subscriptions to this end. 
His Majesty Kanakaua has opened the 
list with a generous donation, and other 
gentlemen have subscribed liberally. 
The pastor appeals to all friends of the 
dear old Bethel church, on the Islands, 


At Ports in the United States. 


New York. 


THE CITY. 


The report of Mr. C. A. BorELLA, mis- 
sionary at the Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry 
St., for the quarter ending June 30th, 
states that meetings have not been as 
well attended as usual, owing to the small 
number of seamen in port. ‘* We have 
felt somewhat discouraged, but in look- 
ing over our record we find for our en- 
couragement that five seamen, according 
to their own statement, have gone to sea 
new creatures in Christ Jesus. Two of 
these were Danish, two English, and one 
Norwegian, all young men. They were 
converted at the Home in the beginning 
of the month of April, and we hope in 
due time to hear from them, as we have 
heard from many seamen, telling ‘the 
old, old story of Jesus and His love.’ 


Hospital Work, Ete, 


‘*In this we have had a rich reward. 
A few weeks ago we visited a Finland 
sailor with a broken leg, in Long Island 
College Hospital, with whom we con- 
versed and prayed. With tears in his 
eyes he expressed his thankfulness to us 
in a most touching manner for the good 
counsel’ given him, and for the prayer 
offered for his restoration and salvation. 
We almost always meet with a cordial 
welcome from seamen in hospital. We 
have also visited a number of destitute 
seamen’s families, who have been aided 
through the kindness of the Society and 
of Christian gentlemen. In our visits to 
one of such families where was a sick 
wife, the husband begged us most earnest- 
ly to call again, to call often,—‘ not for 
what you can give us,’—he said, though 
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in America, England and other lands, to | 
aid us, according to their ability, in our | 
effort to erect another house of worship. 
All donations should be sent to the | 
Church treasurer, Mr. E. C. Damon, | 
Honolulu, H. I., and will be acknowl- 
edged in The Honolulu Friend. 

The above statement and appeal, to 
which we gladly give insertion in the | 
Magazine, is signed by the pastor, Rev. 
BE. C. Oaern, and by the Bethel Trustees. | 


the little we gave him’from the Lord 
was gratefully received,—‘but for your 
prayers and counsel, for of all things we 
need them the most.’ 


Distribution of Reading Matter. 


“‘Seamen on leaying port have been | 
supplied with reading matter, and with } 
Bibles and Testaments in their own lan- 
guage; letters directed to them from their | 
friends in distant lands have been for- 
warded, with a few words of encourage- 
ment from us. In our visitation to ves- 
sels in the harbor we have distributed 
the word of God, with invitation to at- 
tend the means of grace. This work has. 
also been blessed of God, 


A Letter of Interest. 


** Another interesting letter came to | 
hand a few days ago from a seaman who 
was converted at the Home six years ago, | 
and who has ever since been a shining | 
light in the world. ‘To a friend of his in | 
New York he writes:—‘ It may look dark | 
now, but my Father’s hand prepares the | 
cup and what He willsis best. If all was | 
bright I might forget that hitherto the | 
Lord hath blessed me, and in His holy | 
word we find the precious promise,—‘ Lo, | 
Iam with you alway, even unto the end | 

} 


of the world.’ But I often murmur. It 
is then I forget ‘the mighty God that 
feeds the strength of every saint.’ 

** «My prayer is that I may be humble, | 
and into His hand do I commit my body, | 
soul and spirit, knowing that if [ have | 
faith my ‘bread shall be given me, and | 
my water shall be sure.’ I cannot tell | 
what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
Little did I think on that memorable 
night when I went carelessly into the 
meeting at the Sailors’ Home, that I 
would hear that sweet voice speaking 
within me,—‘ Thy sins are all forgiven, 
go in peace and sin no more.’ Often 
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since then I have held sweet communion 
with the once crucified but now glorious 
and risen Savior, our Friend and Advo- 
cate. I thank God that my march through 
life ever since is onward and upward. 
He is able to keep me faithful unto the 
end.’ 

**TIn conclusion he begs to be remem- 
bered to all the friends and brethren in 
- New York, and prays that our Heavenly 
Father may bless our labors of love.” ” 


The Board of Trustees of the Mission 
for Seamen of the city and port, have 


decided to erect a memorial church to the 
late Wittram H. VANDERBILT with the 
$50,000 which he bequeathed to the Mis- 
sion. The building will be in West 
Houston, near West street. The Mis- 
sion has now a temporary chapel that 
was built several years ago at this place, 
but it is not large enough for the con- 
gregation that attends services there. 
When the new building is finished the 
present structure will be used for a library 
and reading-room for sailors, The Mis- 
sion has now four lots and another will 
be purchased, giving a frontage of one 
hundred and twenty feet for the new 
structure. A rectory will also be built in 
connection with the church.—Christian 
At Work. 


U S. NAVY YARD, BROOKLYN, 


’ 


“During the past quarter,” says Rey. 
E. N. Crane, chaplain, reporting July 
1st, ’86, ‘* we have had the Receiving-ship 


nearly cleared of men and again filled up, 
and some half dozen ships coming and 
going, discharging and taking on crews, so 
that there have been changes continually 
in my field of labor. Sunday and week-day 
services have been fairly attended at Cob 
Dock, and at the Marine Barracks there 
has been a decided improvement with 
some hopeful instances of personal re- 
ligious interest. Several men_ have 
come out on the Lord’s side with very 
decided testimony, and others have indi- 
cated, by the uplifted hand, a desire for 
the Christian’s hope. Bro. Woops has 
continued his constant aid and Bros. 
 Gountprapr, Haminron and Bisnop, of 
the Y. M. C. A., and others, hav; taken 
an active part in the services. 
“*Temperance work is also encourag- 
' ing. Our monthly meetings in April and 
| June, and our Third Anniversary in May, 
(the latter noticed in full in the June 
Macazrye,) were very fully attended and 
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enthusiastic. Harnest and effective ad- 
dresses were made at the April meeting 
by Mr. and Mrs. Azro Gorr, of the Good 
Templar Order, and by Capt. RicHarp 
Lucr, Agent of Sailors’ Snug Harbor; 
and at the June meeting by Rev. J. 
C. ALLEN, Pastor of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and Miss Ty- 
son, of Virginia,—a worker in the Frank- 
lin Ave. Congregational Church Mission. 
Musical aid, vocal and instrumental, was 
admirably rendered by Brooklyn ladies 
and gentlemen. One hundred and nine 
members were added to the roll of the 
Union, bringing the whole number up 
to 1,287. 

“The Receiving-ship Vermont, and 
other vessels lying at the yard, have been 
frequently visited, and the distribution of 
reading-matter aboard and at Marine 
Barracks has reached nearly 16,000 pages 
of tracts, and over 1,900 papers and mag- 
azines, 43 Bibles and Testaments, and 8 
loan libraries of the Society put on ves- 
sels fitting cut for foreign cruises. 

‘Interesting correspondence has been 
held with several aboard vessels in home 
and foreign ports. T. M. A., a printer 
on U. 8. Flagship Omaha, writes from 
Yokohama, Japan, very cheerfully about 
Christian work aboard his ship, the earn- 
estness of the chaplain and good attend- 
ance at divine service, and the hopeful 
outlook for gathering souls to Christ. 
Sergt. E.G. A., of the U.S. Training-ship 
Saratoga, at Newport, R. I., expresses 
gratitude for attentions paid him when 
sick at the Naval Hospital here, and the 
influence of Christian counsel which has 
gone with him. helping him to remain 
steadfast and faithful amid many tempta- 
tions and conflicts, and to enjoy a sense 
of Christ’s presence always in his soul. 
He mentions the surprising fact that 
there is no chaplain to look after the mor- 
al and spiritual condition of the boys 
aboard either of the training-ships Sara- 
toga or Portsmouth. 

‘‘Chaplain Trrpou_ writes a cordial 
letter from the U. S. Flagship Lancaster 
‘at sea, making passage from Port Eliza- 
beth to Cape Town, C. G. H.’ He 
speaks encouragingly of his work aboard 
ship, aided by our good brother, gunner 
McDonaxp, who was so earnest in gospel 
temperance work here in Brooklyn before 
going on this last cruise. : 

‘“The Sailors’ Coffee-house continues 
its good\work in providing for the wants 
of seamen outside the Navy Yard gate, 
free from temptations to ruin, and afford- 
ing refuge for those seeking to escape. 
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“On the whole our Navy Yard Mis- 
sion is advancing steadily and not with- 
out evidence of God's blessing upon it. 


STAPLETON, S. I. 

‘‘During the quarter ending June 
30th,” says Rev. F. M. Kip, D. D., chap- 
lain at the hospital, ‘‘my usual labors 
among the seamen have been continued, 
not, I trust, without benefit to the men 
under my charge. Occasional visibly 
successful results are afforded to cheer 
me. But the majority of those for whose 
welfare I labor soon pass out of my sight. 
The future will disclose what now is hid- 
den. 


Resolve Taken Just Before Death. 

‘One who had been several weeks in 
the institution, and with whom JI had 
frequently conversed respecting his soul’s 
welfare, told me on a Monday afternoon 
that he had fixed his trust on Christ, and 
asked and repeated the request that I 
would pray for him. The next morning, 
very unexpectedly to me, his spirit re- 
turned to God who gave it. 


Christ Found. 

‘* Another who has long been a patient, 
but whose days are now evidently soon to 
close, has since the commencement of his 
illness sought and found (as he trusts) 
salvation in Christ. 

On the Sabbath. 

**My Sabbath afternoon services are 
exceedingly encouraging. For some time 
past a growing interest in them has been 
manifested, and the attendance and atten- 
tion of the men have both been very ani- 
mating. Last Sabbath afternoon an 
unusually large number attended and the 
services throughout were peculiarly in- 
teresting.” 

-— 0 
Pennsylvania. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The forty-second anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania Seamen’s Friend Society 
was to be held in Association Hall, May 
27th, with addresses by Rey. WILurAm P. 
Breen, D.D.; Rev. O. H. Trrrany, D.D., 
and Rev. Winiram N. McVickar, D.D. 


Virginia. 
NORFOLK. 
June 30th, chaplain Merrirr wrote for 
the preceding quarter :— 
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‘The work has been interesting and I 
trust a blessing to all concerned. But 
the melancholy days have come, the sad- 


Gest of the year to the chaplain in Nor- 
folk, when seamen are few in port and 
fewer still in Bethel. I always dread the 


summer quarter, but try to employ myself — 
more energetically in the work among | 
the sick, though there are comparatively 


few in the hospital now.” 


For the three months, statistics were as _ 


follows :— 


American vessels visited, 625; all others, 8; _ 


religious services held in chapel, 26; do. else- 
where, 3; average attendance of seamen, 15; 
do. of others, 20; religious visits to hospital, 39; 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, 20; pages 
of tracts, 5,499; magazines, 231; papers, 675, 


Florida. 
PENSACOLA. 
Chaplain YerGeEr said. July 2nd:— 
‘“*My report for the quarter is neces- 
sarily brief, for the reason that compar- 
atively few English speaking vessels have 
entere 1 this part. Shipping at this season 
of the year is always light. I have en- 
deavored to visit every vessel, but some 
were receiving freight so far off that it 
was impracticable. I presume that the 
work to be done will be light until fall.” 


——— i 6 


Oregon. 
ASTORIA. 

July ist, Mr. J. McCormac, sailor- 
missionary, reported :— 

‘By God’s good providence I have 
been enabled to continue at my work 
without serious interruption for the last 
three months. My health is very much 
improved, and though I am not entirely 
well, the symptoms. I rejoice to say, are 
all favorable. 


Services Held. 


“‘T have held twelve services on ship- | 
board, in the forecastle, on deck, and in | 
the cabin, and all of them reasonably | 


well attended by seamen. Last Sunday, 
on board the beautiful ship Helenslea, 


we held service in the cabin on account | 


of signs of rain, and so great was the at- 
tendance that very many of the congre- 
gation were crowded into the officers’ 


ee 
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rooms, or had to stand in the hall-way or 
outside, for want of room. I was assisted 
in this service by Rev. Mr. Ruee of the 
Baptist church, having assisted him in 
his service in the Methodist church in the 
morning. 

**Our week-day services in the Young 
Men’s Rooms also have been very well at- 
tended, and the marks of interest and ap- 
preciation are very encouraging. Some 
of the sailors in these services have been 
greatly blessed and came out and taken a 
decided stand for Christ. In the midst 
of so much darkness it is very refreshing 
to see these gleams of light. 


FPishermen—Disasters. 


**T have done some work among the 
fishermen in the way of personal conver- 
sation, distributing tracts, &c., but not 
near as much as I could wish, on account 
of my sickness. I trust I shall be able to 
do more in the present month, being the 
last of the fishing season, on account of 
my improved health. 

“We have had many sad _ disasters 
among the fishers thisseason. Last week 
five poor fellows were drowned on the 
bar, one of them an ex-policeman named 
SrEABE, a brave man who had been rid- 
dled with bullets one night while cleaning 
out aden of gamblers and black-legs in 
Slumtown, and who for his bravery and 
fidelity had no other reward than to be 
turned out of office by Slumtown infiu- 
ence. The Lord save us from such in- 
fluence! If it gets the upper hand in our 
country, good-bye to all our glorious in- 
stitutions. 


‘Yesterday I attended a fisherman’s 


funeral, who died, I understand, from 
the influence of strong drink. NextSun- 
day morning I am to preach his funeral 
sermon in the Russian Fin church! Such 
is our work out here. Our anti-Chinese 
riots and our big fisherman strike caused 
a great, deal of trouble, but, thank God, 
these black clouds once so ominous have 
passed away and left us a clear, calm sky. 


Continuing Abuses. 


‘‘ Sailor-stealing, crimping and shang- 
haeing still go on briskly. Only yester- 
day they shanghaed a fellow on board the 
Tillie ‘Starbuck, haying decoyed him 
with the promise of providing a substi- 
tute when the ship was ready to sail, but 
when he sobered down and comprehended 
the situation, he jumped overboard and 
swam to a fishing boat, and so the ship 
had to bid good-bye to ‘John Smith.’” 
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The Wrongs of Steamship 
Firemen. 

The facts presented in the last issue 
of the Magazine, under the heading 
‘«The Sin Against Steamship Firemen— 
When Shall It Cease,”—and in accom- 
panying articles taken from the Christian 
Union, already excite a good degree of 
interest. Since their publication the fol- 
lowing letters have been received at the 
Rooms of this Society, which are given 
without note or comment at this time. 
In due season, perhaps, some of the 
steamship companies may be heard from 
in respect to this evil. It ought not to 
be a matter of supreme difficulty to bring 
on the beginning of better things for the 
poor men in question, and we are not 
without hope that persistent effort to 
better their surroundings may be of avail 
for good. Meanwhile the following com- 
munications are commended to all our 
readers. 


‘*Npw York, June 29th, 1886. 


«‘T want to express my thanks for the 
article in the last number of the Mae- 
AzINE;—it is just to the yoint. I had 
heard of the hardships suffered by the 
firemen, something like a year ago, and at 
the time, like the average Englishman, I 
thought of ‘writing to the Z%mes,’ but, 
—I forgot it,—probably because I had 
never been either a fireman or even known 
one. Now the question is in the phrase 
we all know so well, ‘ what are you going 
to do about it?’ 

‘‘ Perhaps your reference to Mr. BereH 
was significant,—at any rate he is one 
man, if not the man, to do something 
towards stopping this cruelty. Of course 
the facts need more publicity than they 
can get through the Macazrne and the 
Christian Union together. But no doubt 
you know how to reach the Press better 
than I do. 

«¢ Theinevitable reply from ship-owners 
would be that itis a ‘ necessary evil,’—but 
as L once heard a minister say ‘ there is 
no such thing as a necessary evil,’ and 
probably if the law compelled proper ven- 
tilation, by meens of a windsail and a fan 
worked by the engine, for instance, no 
steamers would be tied up to the wharf 
because the requirement could not be 
complied with. If some man with money 
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as well as sympathy would offer a reward 
for a satisfactory invention for the pur- 
pose, some Connecticut inventor would 
soon claim it. 

‘*T would suggest. in passing, that Capt. 
R. B. Forses of Boston, who has made 
sO many marine inventions, would be a 
man to enlist in this cause, and that if 
your Directors, or those of the Maritime 
Exchange would address the public and 
Government on the subject, it would be 
the beginning of the reform. 

‘New York State has enacted a law 
going into effect July 1st, that all freight 
cars built or used in the State hereafter 
must have safety couplers. Now why not 
a similar law, by Congress or State, that 
all steamers sailing hence must have 
proper ventilating appliances? 


Very truly, Wea 


MirtineaQque, Mass., July 2nd, 1886. 
“The article is most excellent and to 
the point. I will agitate the question at 
all times when I think I can help it. 
That is the only way to do. Some years 
ago, just after the war, when the matter of 
‘Life Saving’ on our coast was in a 
wretched condition, I wrote of the state 
of things in an article in your MaGazing, 
and Congress got hold of it and went to 
work with a will, with the now excellent 
results. We must work, and keep at 
it, if we would do good: all the rule I 
know. 


cei Peles 


LeEBanon, Conn., July 2nd, 1886. 

‘“*T write to corroborate and emphasize 
what the July number of your Magazine 
contained about the steamship’s fireman’s 
life. On one voyage, when on my wed- 
ding trip, we were shown great courtesies 
by the officers of the steamer, and by the 
engineer, especially. He invited us to 
take seats in the engine-room and watch 
the working of the massive machinery. 
Although the weather was very cool, re- 
quiring heavy wraps on deck, that room 
seemed oppressively warm. Yet the 
thermometer indicated only about 65°. 
He said that ‘it is nothing compared with 
below.’ To our Yankee inquiries as to 
what was ‘below,’ he invited us to de- 
scend the wirey looking stairway. We 
laid aside all extra wraps and went down, 
down, down, as into a coal mine, the at- 
mosphere becoming hotter with every 
step. Finally we landed at the bottom 
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and witnessed just such a spectacle as 
was so graphically described in the Mag- 
AZINE. The firemen looked woe-begone, 
weary, and ill. They seemed sullen and 
cross, and evidently were harshly ordered 
about by the engineer who was so smooth 
and gentlemanly to us. Upon us the 
perspiration started from every pore, and 
although but a few moments were spent 
in those depths, our clothes were ‘ wring- 
ing wet,’ as if deluged with water, when 
we reached the top, and we were glad 
enough to breathe the fresh, breezy air of 
ocean again. I forget the exact temper- 
ature down there, but it was intolerable. 
The engineer said that the firemen were 
‘rough customers,’ as only such would 
work there, and they couldn’t stand it 
long. Also any boat-hand that was in- 
subordinate was punished by being com- 
pelled to shovel coal and tend the fur- 
nace. And he added, inadry manner,— 
‘It’s only the vestibule of a hotter place 
after they are thrown overboard, I reck- 
on!’ 

**Can’t something be done for their 
benefit spiritually, and for their ameliora- 
tion physically? I am glad that you 
have ventilated the matter in the press. 
Let the facts be divulged. Good will 
come of it. 


Yous sincerely, EM ike 


“Rev. H. H. McFaruanp, in the ex- 
cellent Sartors’ Macazrne, issued by the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocrEery, 
calls attention to the hardships of the 
steamship firemen, and asks for some ame- 
lioration of the conditions under which 


they labor. He says:—‘ When human 
beings are kept for hours, and at hard 
work, in an atmosphere of from 130 to 
170 degrees, Fahrenheit, the end of that 
to the human body is, of course, not alone 
extreme suffering, but it is death,—and 
death cannot be far away from any man 
so circumstanced.’ We do not know 
that steamship bakers work under pain- 
ful conditions, but we read that three 
bakers of the Cunard line have commit- 
ted suicide during one year.—lV. Y. Ob- 
server, July 15th. 


>: e——_____ 


Help for Distressed Seamen. 

The course decided upon in the matter 
of the following circular was suggested 
by a note on the subject from a distin- 
guished clergyman of the city, whose ac- 
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quaintance with sea-going ship practice 
is the result of frequent personal obser- 
vation. Hesays:—‘‘ On all leading steam- 
ers to Kurope and from it, collections are 
made for rich sailor organizations in Liv- 
erpool, and hundreds of Americans give 
largely. You would do well to ask that 
such collections be at least divided with 
_ New York.” 

The hope is entertained that the mere 
calling attention to the fact that distress- 
ed seamen abound on this side of the At- 
lantic, will secure the favorable consider- 
ation of steam ship directors and officials, 
and open the way for a just and generous 
kindness on their part toward those who 
really need the aid they piteously solicit. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S F'RIEND SOCIETY, 

Organized 1828. Incorporated 1883. 

80 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Dear Sir :— 

Application is frequently made at our 
Rooms for relief, by seamen—of all na- 
tionalities, that have found their way to 
this country,—who are in manifest want 
and distress; and for whom there should 
be some charitable provision. 

It has been deemed proper to s‘ate this 
fact, and to respectfully request that col- 
lections be taken up on passenger vessels 
of your line, and on whatever ships may 
be under your management. for the re- 
lief of distressed seamen, and that some 
part thereof be reserved and transmitted 
to us for the object specified. 

We venture to suggest, that contribu- 
tions made on western bound vessels be 
appropriated in this way. 

By order of the Board of Trustees, 

R. W. Ropss, President, 

S. H. Hawt, Secretary, 

W.C. Srurees, Treasurer. 
July ist, 1886. 


BWWee tN Ey EA 

The Woman’s National Relief Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters are at Washing- 
ton, has an auxiliary in New York under 
the name of the ‘* Blue Anchor Society,” 
having the laudable purpose of providing 
clothing, &c., for shipwrecked sailors and 
others. From their report for the last 
year it appears that this auxiliary has 
sent supplies, in the past twelvemonth, 
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to twenty-four Life Saving Stations, and 
also to the U. S. Marine Hospital, Staten 
Island, a box containing clothing for dis- 
charged patients. The receipts were 
$1,123.16, expenditures, $1,076.14. They 
have succeeded in having contribution 
boxes placed on several steamships, and 
in making collections from the benevolent 
in other ways. The object is a good one, 
and appeals to the charitable. Mrs. 
GABRIEL Kent is the President, and Miss 
ALICE SANDFORD, Secretary. 


———_—_—~>- <--—__ 


Loss of Life on Atlantic 
Ocean Steamers—A Twenty- 
five Years’ Record. 


The wreck of the Oregon has called to 
mind the many terrible losses at sea 
which have occurred in past years, of 
which there is a more or less distinct re- 
membrance in the minds of many people. 
One of our city dailies has been at the 
pains to look up a list of fifteen steamers 
lost in Atlantic waters, with the name, 
circumstances, and loss by each, making 
the fearful aggregate, 4,088 lives lost. 
All but three of these disasters have oc- 
curred within twenty-five years, and none 
of them farther back than 1858. The 
largest losses were by the wreck of the 
White Star, 546; the Cambria, 420; the 
Austria, 470; the Birkenhead, 456; the 
Arctic. 367; the Hungarian, 205.—Bos- 
ton Correspondence N. Y. Evangelist. 


—____—»> 4 _____— 


Fifty-Eighth Annual Report. 

The fifty-eighth Annual Report of the 
AmepricaN SEAMEN’s FRreND Society is 
a pamphlet of deep interest. We read its 
pages with devout gratitude to God that 
so much good work is being done for the 
men of the sea, and with such success. 
The able annual discourse, delivered by 
Rev. Josrpu H. Kerr, D. D., on the Re- 
flex Influence of the Sea, is given in full. 
—W. Y. Observer. 

Copies of this Report, just issued, can 
be had at our Rooms, by application,— 
or they will be sent to any address upon 


request. 
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Sailors’ Home, New York, 


190 CHERRY STREET. 
Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of 
JUNE, 1886. 


TOGA ALTE cre cusevienises «ici alee alep iia 

Deposited for safe keepin, 
of which $517 was sent to relatives and 
friends, $248 was deposited in Savings Bank, 
and $753 was returned to boarders. 


>? 


Planets for August, 1886. 


Mercury is an evening star during the 
fore part of the month, setting on the Ist at 
Th. 51m , and north of west 10° 18’; is twice in 
conjunction with the Moon during this month, 
the first time on the forenoon of the Ist at 
1ih. 8m., being 3° 5’ south, and then again on 
the morning of the 28th at 4h. 28m., being now 
14’ north, when it is eclipsed to all persons sit- 
uated between the parallels of latitude 22° 
north and 42° south; is stationary among the 
stars in Leo twice during this month, once at 
noon on the 2nd, and then again at 11 o’clock 
on the evening of the 25th; is in inferior con- 
junction with the Sun at 3 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 16th and during the remainder of 
the month is a morning star. 


VENUS is a morning star rising on the Ist at 
2h. 32m., and north of east 30° 17’; is in con- 
junction with Saturn on the forenoon of the 
8th at 10 o’clock, being 1’ south; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the afternoon of the 
27th at 8h. 33m., being 3° 10’ north. 


Mars is an evening star setting on the ist at 
9h. 58m., and south of west 9° x5’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the afternoon of 
the 4th at 5h. 52m., being 3° 57’ south. 


JUPITER is an evening star setting on the 1st 
at 9h. 28m., and north of west 6’; is twice in 
conjunction with the Moon during this month, 
the first time on the afternoon of the 8rd at 4h. 
9m., being 1° 8 south, (at this time is eclipsed 
to all persons situated between the parallels 
35° and 90° of north latitude,) and then again 
on the forenoon of the 31st at 9h. 57m., being 
now 1° 41’ north. 


* Sarurn is a morning star rising on the 1st at 
3h. 8m., and north of east 29° 52’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning of the 
26th at 4h. 35m., being 3° 39’ north. 


New York University. Ris Bs 
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Receipts for June, 1886. 


MAINE. 


Brewer, Mrs, vAs J. Bales. se seen $ 100 
New HampsHIrRe, 

ASINMELSb, Cone Church ta. < sas eieneor 2 05 

New Ipswich, Cong. church... 2 30 

RindremCone churchmen. sacateee 75 
VERMOMT. 

Springfield, Cong. S. 8., to renew a 

Jibrany) <. + sAidee eats Be scr as een 10 00 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston, Avkriend ty. en ee ees 2 00 

Dorchester, Two Friends............. 2 00 

Falmouth, Cong. church............. 17 50 
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Gloucester, Evan. Cong. church. ... 20 00 
Harvard Cong. church 8.8.for lib’y, 20 00 
Lynn, 1st church of Christ........... 3 90 
Malden, Mrs. J. W. Wellman for lib’y 20 00 
Norfolk, Cong. chureh@® «.i5fipetiee i 4 00 
Northfield, Northfield Seminary Mis- 
sionary Society, for library...... 20 00 
Orange; A Friend. 2.2.2.0 2-2 seces-r = 10 00 
Pittsfield, South Cong. church and 
Society: «28. Sabine Ieee eed 10 28 
Reading, Cong. church:........... 4% 4 00 


Royalston, Bequest of Miss Candace 
Bullock, late of Royalston, Mass., 
per B. N. Bullock, adm’r........ 

Shrewsbury, Miss Lawrence’s S. 8. 


2,000 00 


clagssefor libraryere-- res eae atest 20 00 
Somerville, Broadway church........ 9 35 
Templeton, CongoS. S232. -2. cae ase 10 00 
Westhampton, Cong. church. ...... 10 78% 
Whitman, Cong. church............. 22 38 

CONNECTICUT. 
Clinton, Cong. church and Society for 

IN} ich gees Smolen nae maAsoccheaat 20 00 
Essex, 1st Cong. church..... s-cvaro eens 22 00 
Greenwich. Amanda L. Mead........ 1 00 
Hartford, Pearl St. Cong. church.... 51 65 
Kensington, Mrs. G. W. Ford.... .... 5 00 
New London, ist church of Christ... 34 40 
North Haven, North Haven Cong. 

SASsfordipraty sc. occ scsocsisens 20 00 


Stamford yd. Be HOyticae ncn oe eee 5 00 
West Stafford, Cong. church and So- ‘ 


CLOT. Saahinieer re te sine ote = Ree ERS 5 0 
Whitneyville, Cong. church.......... 24 00 
New YORK. 
Brooklyn, A. G. Brinckerhoff for lib’y 20 60 
Boys Life Boat Society, 1st Pres. 
church, foriibrary, gack eset 20 00 
New York, Rev. E. D. G. Prime, D.D. 
contribution towards expenses of 
publishing Seamen’s Manual of 
Worship. kar. a: cancer eters ae 150 00 
AL rion) Soe. ites. duces easter ee 100 00 
J. W Hammersley for libraries.... 160 00 
GAIN BSS ee Se Sh te eer eee 25 00 
Mars; JAMES) BROWN cure iets, teisateh Sie 20 00 
Henry Day cates as iecea hate es scene 20 00 
Youths’ Missionary Society of Cen- 
tral Pres. ch., for ‘‘James Dun- 
can, Wilson Tibrary.??a0. ese oe 20 00 
Deering, Milliken: & Co; c-/-sssemsiee 10 00 
Re G. Duny& Co. ena seen ee nse 10 06 
Mies AS MMS Oya e stot. as ater «alates 10 00 
Josiah: H -Abbottie-.aee oe seen 5 00 
Re Baubellt rei clement cece 5 00 
@ephas Brainerd so 4.ene..p26 ser 5 00 
BeOND Palen cccn nt tos ie cee cate sees 5 00 
Samuel Wilde’s Sons.. 5 00 
Per C. W. Schuman... sft 2 00 
Wi Ab batt crac oMiamtescte eee 1 00 
New JERSEY. ° 
Newark, Rev. Wm. H. Steele, D. D., 
flor ibrar yrs. noe anise ee ee ee OOO 
end: Pres. chunchige sa) ete sates ieee 8 94 
DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Jane O. Mahon, for lib’y 
in memoriam Mrs. Emma Forney 
EDDY Wot seeawoncnaek mieten 20 00 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Tacoma, Major General I. G. Tonch, 
of British Army, per Rev. B.S. 
SEUDDS MA tated tere eee 5 00 
$2,997 28 


Received from Dr. James B. Burnet, of New- 
ark, N. J., reading matter. 
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“Qast thy bread upon the waters: for thon shalt find it after many days.’—Ece, II: 1, 


Chased by a Shark. 


“Tell you what, you mustn’t try 
swimming round the ship before break- 
fast in these waters. That sort of thing 
| was all very well when we were lying in 
the Meditterranean or the Bitter Lake” 
(midway along the Suez Canal); ‘‘ but 
down here, off the coast of Arabia, there’s 
| alotof things about, that p’r’aps you’ve 
| heard of, called sharks, and if you go 
| swimming where there’s any of ¢hem on 
_ the lookout, you’ll find yourself in twenty 
pieces before you can sing out ‘Help!’” 
When my friend Captain bD—— spoke 
| thus, we were lying at anchor off the 
| Arabian port Koomfidah (several hundred 
miles down the eastean side of the Red 
Sea), at which we had just landed a de- 
| tachment of Turkish soldiers sent to as- 
|| sist in putting down a rebellion among 
| the Arabs of Yemen. 

It was adismal scene. On one side of 
us lay a wide waste of dark waters, which 
was fast melting into the deepening gloom 
of night; on the other the gray unending 
- levelof the great Arabian desert stretched 
bare and lifeless down to the very brink 
of the sea, broken only by the low white 
wall of the Turkish fort, and the tiny 
Arab huts that swarmed around it like 
flies around a piece of meat. 


‘*T hope we shan’t remain here long,” 
thought I, ‘‘ for it doesn’t seem to be a 
nice place atall.” 

However, we did remain there for 
eleven days, awaiting a convoy of wound- 
ed Turks, whom we were to carry back to 
Constantinople ; and many a time during 
that long and weary halt did I feel tempt- 
ed to disregard the Captain’s warning, 
and have a good swim,—sharks or no 
sharks,—in the clear, cool water, which 
glanced and sparkled in a way that was 
very inviting, with the thermometer at 
125° in the shade. 

Our biggest quarter-boat had been left 
towing astern, filled with water up to the 
very thwarts, in order to keep the hot sun 
from splitting the wood ; so here was a 
salt-water bath ready-made, in which I 
took a dip every morning. But, unluck- 
ily it was not big enough for a swim, and 
so on the ninth day,—forgetting that 
when a fat Turkish officer was not to be 
had the Arabian sharks might think even 
an Enlgish newspaper correspondent bet- 
ter than nothing,—I leaped out of the 
boat, and swam backward and forward 
alongside of the steamer. 

It was deliciously cool in the shadow 
of the vessel, and I was just enjoying 
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myself to the utmost, when a sudden 
shadow flitted athwart the green sunny 
water, and my heart seemed to stand 
still as I saw gliding toward me a huge, 
dark, misshapen, hideous thing, with 
the pointed back fin and underhung jaw 
of a shark. ; 

The monster was between me and the 
- stern, and my only chance was to make 
for the anchor chain at the bow. But 
just as I struck out toward it there came 
a fierce rush through the calm water, 
and I had barely time to dart aside, when 
the terrible jaws gnashed together close 
to me. 

Again the shark rushed at me, and 
again I avoided him only just in time. 
But for what I had learned from the 
Arab divers, this story would never have 
been told. But the last turn had brought 
me up close to the steamer’s bow, and 
almost within arm’s-length of the anchor 
chain. 

Another moment and I should have 
been safe ; but just as I extended my 
hand to clutch the chain, the shark came 
at me once more, with the huge fangs in 
his open jaws glittering like two rows of 
spikes through the clear bright water. 

I shut my eyes, expecting every in- 
stant the crunch of the cruel teeth through 
my flesh, and wondering how it would 
feel to be bitten in two. But instead of 
that there came a hoarse shout from 
above, a tremendous splash from below, 
and then the sea was lashed into foam, as 
if beaten with a paddle-wheel. while a 
gruff voice cried, ‘‘ Quick, now, or he’ll 
have you yet!” 

Our English engineer had hit the mon- 
ster on the nose (the most sensitive spot 
ina shark) with a heavy lump of coal, 
stunning him just for one moment. And 
that moment saved my life. 

I flew up the chain quicker than 1 had 
ever mounted rope or chain in my life, 
and scrambled in over the bows just in 
time to find myself face to face with the 
big engineer. 
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**Look’ee here, young chap,” said he ; 
‘‘when you first came aboard I thought 
you were a fool, and now I’m sure of it.” 
—Harper's Young People. 

——_~ 


A Child’s Death. 


Will the reader come with me to the 
bedside of a dying boy,—little OL1m Gu- 
Lick,—dearly loved by the mission band 
and many of the Japanese? For days the 
little fellow had lain watching for the ar- 
rival of his parents from America, with 
loving intentness. He had given them up 
now, and had bidden good-by to tender 
hearts about him, sweetly yielding him- 
self into the hands of his heavenly Father. 
And yet he waited. A little Japanese 
girl lay sick also, in the same street, who 
had been a pupil in ‘‘ Line upon Line,” 
and had but just begun to learn of Jesus. 
A very sweet intercommunication had 
been kept up between the children, as 
each lay upon the bed of death, touching 
upon the ‘‘ happy land” above, and the 
‘“‘dark river” between, and, best of all, 
the ‘‘loving Savior who would come to 
carry them over.” The Japanese all about 
us had said, ‘‘ What a religion is this, 
that can make even the children die like 
this!” and our own hearts were swelling 
with a psalm, in spite of fast-falling tears. 
Some one whispered, ‘‘ The little Fug? is 
gone,” and at this moment our good doc- 
tor entered the room, and Olie, who had 
lain watching for him for an hour, with 
that light which is never seen but once in 
his large, dark eyes, rallied to speak once 
more. He had sent his last message of 
love, and faith, and hope, and gospel 
truth to the dying child, and now waited 
for her response, ‘‘ Did you tell Fugi, 
Doctor? Was she afraid any more?” 
‘Yes, my dear boy, I told her all, and 
she bade me say to you, that ‘ Jesus had 
found her, and it was sweet to die:’ and 
to ‘thank you, and Mr. Davis, and all 
the other Christians, for bringing the 
dear Lord Jesus to Japan!’” ** Blessed 
Jesus! now I can die happy. Oh, what 
a loving Savior he is! ” 
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Thus with rapturous face and words 
our little ten-year old missionary faded 
from sight, and the two little ones span- 
nel the bridge of death with love and 
faith!—Christian Mirror. 


Satan’s Four Servants. 

Satan has a great many servants, and 
they are all busy and active ones. They 
ride in the railway trains, and sail on the 
steamboats, they swarm along the high- 
ways cf the country and the thorough- 
fares of the city, they do business in the 
busy marts ; they are everywhere and in 
all places. Some areso vile looking that 
one instinctively turns from them in dis- 
gust ; but some are so sociable, insinuat- 
ing and plausible, that they almost de- 
ceive at times the very elect. Among the 
latter are to be found the devil’s four 
chief servants. Here are their names. 

‘¢There’s no danger.” That is one. 

**Only thisonce.” That is another. 

**Hverybody does so.” This is the 
third. 

“By and by.” This is the fourth. 

When tempted from the path of strict 
rectitude and ‘‘ There is no danger” urges 
you on, say,—‘‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan!” 

When tempted to give Sunday up to 
pleasure, or to labor, and ‘‘ Only this 
once” or ‘‘ Everybody does so” whispers at 
your elbow, do not listen for a moment to 
the dangerous counsel. - 

All four are cheats and liars. They 
mean to deceive and cheat you out of 
heaven. ‘‘ Behold,” says God, ‘‘ now is 
the accepted time, now is the day of sal- 
vation.” He has no promise for ‘‘ By 
and by.’ 


’ 


——__+#___—_—- 


The French Soldier’s Cat. 

A correspondent sends us the following 
anecdote, which he knows to be true, 
being told him by an eye witness : 

“During the Crimean war, a little cat, 
reared in his mother’s cottage, followed a 
young French soldier when he left his 
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native village. The lad’s heart clung to 
this small dumb member of his family, 
and he gave pussy a seat on his knap- 
sack by day on the march and a corner of 
hiscouch at night. She took her meals 
on her master’s knee, and wasa general 
pet in the company. On the morning 
that his regiment was first ordered into 
action, the soldier bade his little cat fare- 
well, and left her in charge of a sick com- 
rade. He had marched about a mile 
from the camp, when what was his sur- 
prise to see Miss Pussy running beside 
him. He lifted her up on her usual seat, 
and soon the engagement commenced. 
Twice did the soldier fall, but the cat clung 
fast hold. At last a severe wound stretched 
him bleeding on the field. No sooner 
did pussy catch sight of the blood flowing 
from her master, than she seated herself 
upon his body,and began to lick his wound 
in the most assiduous manner. Thus she 
remained for some hours, till the surgeon 
came up to the young lad and bad him 
carried off to the tent of the wounded. 

When he recovered consciousness, his 
first question was, ‘‘Shall Ilive?” ‘‘ Yes, 
my good fellow,” was the surgeon’s an- 
swer, ‘‘ thanks to your little cat ; for if 
she had not used her tongue so intelli- 
gently, you would have been too exhaust- 
ed by loss of blood to recover.” 

“You may be sure that pussy was well 
cared for, and, contrary to all regulations, 
she was allowed to accompany the young 
soldier to the hospital, where she was 
regaled with the choicest morsels from his 
plate, and became a very distinguished 
character ! ” 


eel 


THE CHILD leans on its parent’s breast, 
Leaves there its cares and is at rest: 
The bird sits singing by its nest, 

And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 

*Neath every cloud. 


He has no store, he sows no seed; 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not heed, 
By flowing stream or grassy mead, 
He sings to shame 
Men who forget, in fear of need, 
A Father’s name. 


Isaac Williams, 
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Loan Library Reports. 

The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1886, was 8,512 ; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 9,170; the total shipments aggregating 17,682. The number of volumes im 
these libraries was 452,768, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment, 
to 324,683 men. Nine hundred and fifty-eight libraries, with 34,488 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 109,630 men.—One hundred and fourteen librarves were placed in one 
hundred and fourteen Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, contain- 
ing 4,104 volumes, accessible to eight hundred and ten Keepers and surfmen. 
During June, 1886, fifty-six loan libraries, twenty-two new and thirty-four reship- 

ped were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new libraries 

were Nos. 8,638-8,643, and Nos. 8,645-8,652, inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 
8,489-8,496, inclusive, at Boston. 
The thirty-four libraries reshipped were :— 
No. 4,955; No. 6,111; No. 6,643; No. 6,994; No. 7,488; No. 7,784; No. 8,005; No. 8,169; No. 8,333; 


< Aiggas “© 6481; “S.6,8i% “% @ddi; 7,604; ‘* 7,825; 8,021; ‘ 8,200; ‘ 8,406. 
“ 5 4a4. “ 62d: “ 6,846; “ 7,886; “ 7,657; “* 7,980; “ 8,070; “ 8,207; 
« 6.040; “ 6,470; “ 6,872; “* 7,459; “ 7,666; “ 7,941; “ 8,115; “ 8,258; 


American Seamen’s Friend Society, 


80 WALL St., New YORK. 

REUBEN W. Ropes, Esq., President, 
Rey. 8. H. Hatt, D. D., Secretary, 
WiiraM C. Sturees, Esq., Treasurer, 
L. P. HusBarD, Esq., Financial Agent and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


The Blessing of Song. 


“What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
Sang a little child one day; 

And a weary woman listened 
To the darling’s happy lay. 


All her life seemed dark and gloomy, 
And her heart was sad with care; 

Sweetly rang out baby’s treble— 
“All our sins and griefs to bear.”’ 


District Secretary :— 
Rev. S. W. Hanks, Cong’l House, Boston, Mags. 


Tue Lire Boat is issued monthly by the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, mainly 
for the advancement of its Loan Library Work, 
and fifty copies are sent, gratis, postage paid, 
for one year, to every Sabbath-Schoolsending a 
library to sea. These libraries contain on an 
average thirty-six volumes, always including 
the Hoty BrBie, unless it is found, upon in- 
quiry, that the vessel upon which the library is 
placed, is already supplied with it. Accom- 
panying the Bible are other carefully chosen 


She was pointing out the Savior, 
Who could carry every woe; 
And the one who sadly listened 
Needed that dear Helper so! 


Sin and grief were heavy burdens 
For a fainting soul to bear; 

But the baby, singing, bade her 
‘““Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 


With a simple, trusting spirit, 


Weak and worn she turned to God, 
Asking Christ to take her burden, 
As he was the sinner’s Lord. 


Jesus was the only refuge, 
He could take her sin and care, 
And He blessed the weary woman 
When she came to Him in prayer. 


And the happy child, still singing, 
Little knew she had a part 

litGod’s wondrous work of bringing 
Peace unto a troubled heart. 


Christian Observer. 


religious books, and a choice selection of mis- 
cellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily 
has two or three volumes in German, Danish, 
French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in 
English. The library is numbered, labelled 
and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the 
port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, 
registered, and then assigned to the donor of 
the funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon 
notified of its shipment.—Twenty Dollars con- 
tributed by any individual or Sabbath-School, 
will send a Library to sea in the name of the 
donor. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828. INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL MumBer of the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars at one time, a Lire Memppr. The payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
which in addition to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a Lire 
DIRECTOR, 

Provided a request is sent, annually, for the Sarors’ MAGAZINE, it will be forwarded 
gratuitously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly col- 
lection is taken for the Society. 5 

It will also, upon application, be sent for one year to any one contributing at least Twen- 
ty Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 

It is necessary that all receivers of. the MaGazine, gratuitously, should give annual no- 


_ tices of their desire for its continuance. 


Form of a Bequest. 


._ “I give and bequeath to THz AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocIETY, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—-, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 
ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
-_ presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that :it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


Location. Established by Keepers. 

New York, 190 Cherry Street......... . Amer. Sea, Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
PHILADELPAIA, PA., 422 South Front St. Penn. 2 os **. Capt. R.S Lippincott. 
Witminaton, N. C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. ‘‘ ay * , Capt, J. F. Gilbert. 
CHARLESTON, S. C........-++.+50+0--e- Charleston Port-Society..... Mrs.S. C. Clarke. 
BEOBILE, Alan? scccaccscal rs ssseeeeseoeee Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst.Findeisen. 
San Francisco, Cal........ ze us 3 - Daniel Swannack. 
PHLONOLULUY,- Ss1i4eialsc.c vie ont « 


cepa ses Honolulu * 5 


New York, 338 Pearl Street...... «a... Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 

\ .4-Catharine Lane, (Colored)..:..:. dO. --0.-see+.ee- aia aalseie -». G. F. Thompson. 
‘Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y ——— 
PortsmouTtH, N. H., No. 8 State St ....Seamen’s Aid Society...... Mrs. Wingate and Son. 
.New BEpForp, 14 Bethel Court........ Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S....... Mr. & Mrs: H.G. O. Nye. 
- BALTImMoRE, 23 South Ann Street...... ..-e-seceeeeee aiestaad ain: vols .. ‘Miss Ellen’ Brown 
“SPORTLAND, Oregon... fee css. nes -e.see, Portland Sea, Fr’nd Soe’y. W.W.Roberts & J. Weeks. 


Mariners’? Churehes, 


sia Location. Sustained by Ministers, : 
New York, Catharine, cor. Madison... New York Port Society.... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
Foot of Pike Street, E..R.......... Episcopal Miss. Society.... ‘* Robert J..Walker, 
No. 365 West Street, N. R.....- een te “ So) (lees ts bel Ebyland: 
Open Air Service, Coenties Slip.. ss ats CON entre ‘“* Isaac Maguire. 
- 26 State’ Street...........-06+- +20. Am, Hy. Luth.Im. Miss.So. Mr. Lilja, Miss’y. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian,. Rey. E. Hopper, D. D. 
Brooxkiyn, N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend Society... “~ BK. N. Crane, 


Van Brunt, near President St..... : ais “ —E. O. Bates. 
Boston, North Square.......... ~-.+ees Boston Port Society........ ‘(Supplied.) 
Cor. Hanover and Fleet Streets... Baptist Bethel Society....... ‘ H.A. Cooke. 
Parmonter Streets... ss a. eine +c os MIDISCOPAl ss vic Hema deel wovess ce J.P. Pierce. 
Bethel, 175 Hanover St..........2. Boston Sea, Friend’ Soe’y.. ‘* S.S. Nickerson. 


East Boston Bethel..........6 Ee ose DECtM OCIS teas cierageoinieisac's oa ‘“ L, B. Bates. 
PortLaAnD, Mz.,Fort St., n-Custom H. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y.. “ F. Southworth. 
~~ PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea. Friend Society... ‘* J. W. Thomas. 
New-Beprorp...... Aether cee urione a .. New Bedford Port Society.  ‘* J.D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts.. Presbyterian.... iscesesseee “HF. Lee. 
N. W. cor. Front and Queen Sts,.. Episcopal:...cccgseacseoseee  ‘* J. J. Sleeper. 
‘Front Street, above Navy Yard.., Baptist....-.2sssessseserere — 


Methodist..... AES 'f ay = plvelands 
§ Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. ...... TN jacamee eae Resie Male we OE . N. Harris. 
BatrimoreE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc’y. = Chas. McElfresh. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ poe es a : comets sees R, R. Murphy. 
<¢ po? Si merican orfo: ea. Ce - 
BAN ORR OUE!:/5.0°9 + oes tp vier e-adedioiseie'oe nes Friend Societies. ' ‘ J.B. Merritt. 


WILMINGTON, N. C........--++-+2.05e Wilmington Port Society... “~~ D.C. Kelley. 
| CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St..... Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... ‘\ GC. E. Chichester, 


DATEL biaretcreisteisjntrer~ ole aleicisiaicins'elawisty o on —— 
Beitr. Eis hietssir/aisteteends bea sees tar kts Savas rie + ELS YOPeOE 
Mopiix, Church Street near Water...‘ a At yee Mr. “J. D.. Mooney. 


New Or.ueAns, La......-. eamenres tee old - Independent.......+.-+-s-266 Rev. L. H. Pease. 
») GatyusTon, Tex., 22nd St. & Broadway Amer. Sea. Friend Soc)y-se ts 


0, Calc. ceaseeaccesece: sao J. Rowell. — 
emia .. Chaplain Sailors’Home\....  ‘*’ EH. A. Ludwiek, 


| 
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to 
OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY, 


1,—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it every wilere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. | 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by: missionaries and chaplains, and the mainténance of 
Bethe] Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap- | 
laincies in the United States, the Society has stations in JAPAN, the Hawatan IsLanps, | 
Cui, §. A., the Maprrra Istes, GeRMANY, FRANCE, ITaLy, BeLerum, Denmark, Norway, { 
SWEDEN, and upon the LaBRapor Coast, N. A.,—and will establish others, as its funds 
shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to 
poatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying, and endeavor to sup-_ 
ply the place of parents and friends. 
2.—The monthly publication of the SarLors’ MaGazINE and SEAMEN’s s FRIEND, designed tor { 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of }. 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. -The last of these publica: ~ 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea- | | 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lire Boat, for the use of Sabbath-Schools. | 
3.—The provision of Loan Lisrarizs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, ands 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes each | 
for the use of ships’ officers and. crews. ‘ The donor of each library is informed when and 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interestis heard from it, is com- | 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Society, | 
up to April ist, 1886, was 8,512. Calculating 9,170 reshipments, their 452,768 volumes have been) 
accessible to more than 324,688 men. Hundreds of hopeful conversions at sea have been 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries haye 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-Schools, and are frequently heard from | 
as doing good service. Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied. é 4 
4.—The establishment of SarLors’ Homus, READING Rooms, Savines’ ‘BANKS, the distribu: ; 
tion of Bistzs, Tracts, &c. The Sartors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the prop-- 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, refurnish- | 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any Sartors’ Home in the Soria. It has’ | | 
accommodated 106,000 ‘boarders, and has saved to seamen-and their relatives Hore than 
$1,500,000." Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, ‘but very many sea- 
men, have there been led to Christ. Shipwrecked sailors are provided for at the Home, © 


A missionary of the Society is in attendance and religious and Tem “ 
Fada 5 zg perancemeetings are _ 


